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JOY OF MODELIN All Gold Medal art products are a joy to use—Clayola especially, because 


this modeling material is instantly ready to shape itself into absorbing 
objects that are useful or decorative, or dramatize a correlating study 
No preliminary kneading, rolling or squeezing, and no subsequent firing 
are necessary. Waterproof, stainless and harmless, Clayola is permanently 
plastic and may be used over and over again. Available in sets of quarter- 


pound pieces in solid or assorted color, or in bricks of 1 or 5 pounds. 
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“PAINTED MUSIC” BY OUTSTANDING 
ARTISTS BROUGHT TO YOU IN COLOR- 
FUL CAPEHART REPRODUCTIONS 


Have you ever thought of bringing into being 


the pictures that form in your mind as you listen 
to music? That is exactly what has been done by 
such well-known contemporary artists as Hobson 
Pittman, Bernard Lamotte, Julio de Diego, Tibor 
Gergely, and Robert Riggs in the latest portfolio 
of reproductions published by the Capehart 
Division of Farnsworth Television and Radio 
Corporation. There are six reproductions in the 
folio, printed on pebble paper with a white mat- 
like finish. Equally effective framed or displayed 
as they are, these pictures bring into your class- 
room beautiful examples of the correlation of art 
and music. 

This latest Folio, ‘‘G,’’ brings to you the follow- 
ing musical compositions.as the artist sees them: 
Delius’s ‘In a Summer Garden,” Sibelius’s ‘Swan 
of Tuonela,’’ Offenbach's ‘‘Gaite Parisienne,’’ 
Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique,”’ 
“The Bartered Bride,” 
Igor.”’ 

To give you a picture of the beautiful contrast 
of these reproductions, let's look at two of them 
together: 

‘In a Summer Garden” are the muted, nostal- 
gic greens, blues, pinks, and yellows of a formal 
garden, with a little pond in the foreground that 
reflects the misty trees. Two graceful white 
statues are seen in the distance along the winding 
garden paths, with vine-covered colonnades of a 
home to the left. By the tree is an empty table and 
two chairs, recently deserted, telling us that this 
is the place for dreaming of happy yesterdays. 
Subdued,» memory-filled, this garden is an out- 
standing interpretation of a thoughtful composition. 

In vivid contrast, we turn to the ‘Polovtsian 
Dances’ being performed by warriors in the 
costumes of the Orient, blended with the fire of 
the North. Two warriors are seen leaping in 
the air, one flashing a sword and knife. To the 
right a warrior points his bow and arrow to the 
sky in a gesture of defiance, while all about 
are men flaunting their weapons in a barbaric 
display of the frenzied war dance, while women 
in sweeping cloaks and brilliant headdresses 
rush forward to watch the dances. We see the 
fire of the Tartars captured in intense reds, greens, 
and golds combined with mauve, pink, and blue, 
bringing to us a scene as wild as the Steppes. 

Send $1.03 to Secretary, SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 182 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., for 
your copy of Capehart Portfolio ‘'G,"’ containing 
six full-color 13- by 84-inch reproductions. 
Order before March 31, 1948. 


Smetana’s 
and Borodin’s ‘Prince 
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FULL COLOR MINIATURES FROM 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Here is a rare opportunity to bring master 
pieces of art into your classroom, in full color, and 
so clearly photographed that one can easily 
imagine standing in front of the original painting 
or object of art in the Metropolitan Museum and 
admiring it. Now you have the advantage of 
“close ups” to add to the permanent collection in 
your classroom. Made up in the form of stamps, 
the 24 color reproductions are as near the origi 
nal in color as the finest methods of modern color 
photography have made possible. The sheet of 
24 reproductions is perforated and each picture 
is about 2 by 2'% inches. 

The uses for these pictures are as limitless as 
your imagination. Perhaps you want to use them 
for creating a miniature gallery in your class 
room, or for the illustration of themes and note 
books. They can also be used for decorative pur 
poses and in playing identification games—a new 
approach that adds zest to appreciation classes 
Some of the pictures in the set are: El Greco's 
“View of Toledo,’’ Renoir’s ‘‘By the Seashore,” 
Stuart's ‘‘George Washington,"’ Bingham’s ‘Fur 
Traders on the Missouri,’’ and a picture of 
a Chinese figure from the T’ang Dynasty, a 
glazed hippopotamus picture from Egypt, about 
1950 B.C., a bronze horse picture from 480 B.C. 

Send $1.03 to Secretary, the SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 182 Printers Bldg, Worcester 8, Mass., 
before March 31, 1948. 


BRING AUTHENTIC SCENES FROM 
NATIONAL PARKS INTO YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


The Greyhound Transportation Company does 
a Mohammed act and brings the parks to you 
wherever your classroom may be. This 9-scene 
folder can be used in many ways. Printed on 
stiff paper, it can be arranged to stand on a table 
tacked across the top of a blackboard, or sepa 
rated into individual pictures and placed through- 
out the room. With the color folder are four 
double-page reference sheets, covered with 
photographs, maps, and tabulated information on 
“What National Parks Mean to America,”’ ‘The 
Birth of America’s National Park System,”’ ‘‘Won- 
ders of the National Parks,"’ and "‘Little-Told Tales 
of the National Parks.’’ For instance, did you know 
that great columns of black bats fly out of Carls- 
bad Caverns every evening at dusk? And that 
some of the people in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains speak like the people of Shakespeare’s day? 
All of this information makes your “‘printed trip’’ 
even more enjoyable. 

The colored scenes on the large folder include 
the Falls at Yosemite, Gettysburg National Mili- 
tary Park, Grand Canyon National Park (with a 
colorfully dressed Navajo peering into its 
depths), Everglades National Park, Yellowstone 
National Park, Great Smoky Mountains, Royale 
National Park, Rocky Mountain National Park, 
and the ocean-bounded Acadia National Park. 

Send three cents forwarding costs to Secretary, 
The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 182 Printers Bldg, 
Worcester 8, Mass., for your ‘printed tour’’ of the 
United States. Send before March 31, 1948. 


ORDER THE HANDY “ROUND TRIP” 
WAY 


$2.09 brings you the three items described in 
these two columns in one convenient order. Just 
send your check or money order to Secretary, 
The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 182 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for a Round Trip of 
the February Family Circle. 
before March 31, 1948. 


Be sure to order 
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At this time of the year when spring seems fa 


Y 
il 


in the future, what could be more enjoyable than a 
bit of summertime indoors? Flower arrangement 

the next step in carrying out this happy pla: 
and here is a book you’re sure to enjoy 


THE ART OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Bring Nature indoors? Yes, it's possible tc 


this, and the arrangement of flowers is fur 
those who do it and delightful for all whi 
the results. You'll enjoy every minute of 


publication that is a ‘book course”’ in the art 
First of all we start 


containers, then move to the selection of 


flower arrangement. 


flowers and how to keep them from wilting. Ths 
contents will give you an idea of the broad 
of the publication: Study Flowers in a Garder 
Some Principles of Design, Containers, Tool: 





Next comes a series of flower ‘‘close-ur to a | 
juaint the prospective flower artist with the best 

material for arrangement, followed by ‘Seventy ) 
eight Arrangements You Can Try For Yourself 


Here is a new world of beauty within y 
grasp. You learn such basic rules as letting the 
flowers follow their natural lines. For 
nasturtiums are a free-flowing flower, sc 
attempt to confine them within a limited 
A feeling of movement is the thing to be striv: 
for in flower arrangement. Learn to follow N 
ture’s informality, which our author tell: 
nothing more than lack of crowding and freedor 
of movement. And here is a challenge—imagi: 
your flower bowl is the hull of a sloop with 
breeze coming in off the stern. Let one tall white 
stock be the mast and build your sails from tl 
Use the wind as your guide in many arrangemer 
Results are unusual and challenging. 

Paint a composition with flowers, using y 
imagination as your guide, with Nature furnishing 
the colors. Now you have completed your 124 


pages of flower arrangements and illustratior 
and every florist window will hold new fascina 
tion, every group of flowers, even weeds, that y 
see growing by the roadside will be an example 
of Nature’s composition that you will note with 
interest and store away in your memory as a basi 
for some future flower arrangement. 


Send $2.95 today for yeur copy of THE ART 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT by Tatsuo Ishin 
published by Crown Publishers. The addres: 
Creative Hands Book Shop, 182 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 
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x Tt The Ontist ? Lyle Justis, distinguished American illustrator. 4 » gr . r { 
<4 | The Jilusthation? Work sheet by Mr. Justis for “The Tree of Liberty,” : gt H I FE G I I 5 i 


. ; published by Rinehart & Co. ; : 

‘ Sy Tht Medium? Higgins American India Ink, of course. Like so many artists, 
¥- illustrators and designers of note, Mr. Justis relies on the control and precision of 

Iliggins American Drawing Inks. . . on their free-flowing facility and ease of use. Let %“g 

the character and quality of Higgins Inks add character and quality to your work. ? 271 NINTH SI 

Ask your dealer for Higgins American Drawing Inks. 
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Lue BETTER YOUR TOOLS 
THE BETTER YOUR WORK 


Since 1832, Winsor & Newton has 
supplied fine colors and brushes to 















artists all over the world. Ns 
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Two children can share 
the same table with the 
dual easel. Developed by 
the Play Schools Associa- 
tion for use in classrooms 
where space conservation 
is a prime consideration, 
it gives each child ample 
room for his art and his 
thoughts 
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The portable, folding table 

is light enough for a boy 

to handle, yet sturdy 

enough for use as a desk 
or work table 
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ART EQUIPMENT... 


Easy to Construct 


PLAY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
New York 


stantly-increasing population, the United States is 

troubled with increased crowding in population 
centers. Space conservation becomes an important 
requisite almost before a community has finished 
hanging traffic lights on its main thoroughfares. And 
this overcrowding is noticed first on the transit lines 
and in the schools. 


|: COMMON with other countries having a con- 


To make existing school facilities serve a greater 
number of children than was anticipated often 
requires considerable ingenuity and planning. This 
is especially true in those schools whose activities 
are not limited to academic instruction alone. Or- 
ganizations sponsoring playschools, after-school clubs, 
and the like, find themselves contending with a 
shortage of storage space, play space, and the con- 
fusion which always accompanies overcrowding. 


In conjunction with the Board of Education, the 
Play Schools Association has developed a few 
simple devices for storing and distributing play- 
things. A dual easel, on which two children can 
paint at once; a rolling book rack, which can be 
moved from room to room; and a ‘“‘Schoolcrafter,"’ 
which contains crafts, arts, and woodwork ma- 


Photos by Three Lions, New York 





























The standing easel may be readily folded for storage. Here 
the youngsters are showing how simple it is to set up and 
take down 


terials, answer some of the problems facing harried 
school authorities. These pieces of equipment are 
compact, light in weight, and simple enough 
to be constructed by any competent carpenter. 
If your school must use classrooms for playrooms, 
these devices might simplify your task. 





This little girl is so eagerto demonstrate how quickly she can 
roll her playthings to the storage closet that she forgets to 
hook the table over the tool panel 


Tools, paints, and other playthings are stored in the ‘‘School- 
crafter,’’ which is mounted on rollers, and is readily accessible 
from either side 
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Students observing and 

sketching in the Egyptian 

Room at the Walters Art 
Gallery 


GALLERY OBSERVATIONS AS A BASIS 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION IN ART 


M. ANTOINETTE RITTER 
Chairman, Art Department, Southern High School, Baltimore 


Pr HE teaching of art in the high school, 


» involving a cultural development of 
N the student, presents several prob- 
lems. Among the difficulties to be 
‘ surmounted are the intangible quality 
of the subject called “‘art,’’ and the 


various levels of cultural development at which each 
teacher in any section finds his pupils. The senior 
high school student's life in school is parceled out 
into forty-five minute periods. At the end of this short 
contact with one subject, he drops that and enters 
another room where he must adapt himself to another 
subject matter area and teacher personality and pick 
up the threads of another subject that he may have 
had one or several days before. Except when it is 
offered at the beginning or at the end of the school 
day, art is sandwiched between two other subjects. 


The appreciation of art needs to be nurtured until 
it can be brought to full flower, yet the enjoyment and 
appreciation of art is considered by many as an after- 
noon or evening diversion. Appreciation of art that 
takes place before noon usually follows less subtle 
forms, such as a hearty breakfast leisurely enjoyed. 
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Contrast this condition, however, with that of the 
average teacher and student, harassed by the need 
to rush to catch a crowded car or bus so as to reach a 
certain place at a scheduled time, and you have a 
picture of some of the conditions under which we 
teachers attempt to raise the cultural level of our boys 
and girls. Is the individual pupil in a mental frame of 
mind and physical condition to have some teacher 
instill culture? How may we best approach the stu- 
dent and the subject so as to arouse a sincere interest 
and to avoid a spurious appreciation? 

Home conditions and the backgrounds of pupils 
that we find in our classes, regardless of the section of 
the city in which we teach, present all kinds of abili- 
ties, understandings and appreciations. The teacher, 
then, is constantly involved in an individual study of 
each pupil and the work that he turns out is to be 
evaluated along these lines. 

In the Baltimore high schools, tenth grade pupils 
study art for two periods per week. Then their 
further pursuit of art, and its understanding, stops 
unless the student's interest is great enough for him 
to develop some phase of art as a hobby or to elect 
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it as a major subject. The art major courses in high 
school are planned for those students who have some 
art ability and interest. Art may be elected as a major 
course in grade eleven, and followed through grade 
twelve. Five periods per week of forty-five minutes 
each and an equal apportionment of time for home- 
work is the assigned program. The schedule at 
Southern High School was arranged to include the 
last two periods on Monday, two periods on Thursday 
and one on Friday, the double period occurring on 
Monday. These last two periods were particularly 
advantageous for our art major program which made 
possible art appreciation experiences at the Walters 
Art Gallery. 


Since one of our aims is ‘‘to inculcate appreciation 
of art in its various manifestations throughout the 
ages” (Baltirnore Course of Study, Art for Secondary 
Schools, p. 242) and art through the ages is part of 
our suggested program of grade eleven, we could 
have developed our subject by slides, books, and 
gallery tours, or a combination of all three. This 
year, under the sponsorship of Dr. Leon L. Winslow, 
Director of Art Education in the Baltimore Public 
School System, we initiated a program of gallery 
tours in cooperation with Miss Frances Gore, the 
associate director of Education of the Walters Art 
Gallery. We believe that museum visiting, seeing 
the authentic or actual works of art, provide the 
student with a more vital program than would have 
resulted had the group remained in the classroom 
and developed the course with books, pictures, and 
slides only. 


We have a definite purpose for making each visit 
to the gallery and each student is made aware of our 
aims and how much we hope to accomplish. In addi- 
tion to the instruction with appreciation as a goal, we 


Through visits to the mu- 

seum we endeavor to 

stimulate the imagination 

and enrich the  back- 

ground of the individual 
student 


Right—The court in the 
Walters Art Gallery 


strive to develop the creative ability and the imagina- 
tion of the student through experience with art 
mediums. He cannot create out of a sterile back- 
ground. Through visits to the museum we endeavor 
to stimulate the imagination and enrich the back- 
ground of the individual. 


Each Monday, the students and instructor arrive 
at the Walters Art Gallery at 1.15 o’clock, where 
they are met by Miss Gore, who then develops with 
the class an understanding and appreciation of art of 
the various historic periods. 


During the discussion each week we learn of some 
of the historical aspects of the day’s problem, stress 
being placed on the art qualities, the materials that 
were used, and how they were handled. For example, 
in the Egyptian room we note the simplicity of pattern, 
the characteristic colors—yellow ochre, terra cotta, 
blue-green, blue and black—in Egyptian carvings, 
sculpture, and painted tomb decorations. Such 
characteristics as were peculiar to Egyptian art are 
pointed out. Similarities to modern art and the arts of 
intervening periods are also noted. For example, the 
student's attention is pivoted specifically on the 
characteristics of Egyptian art that are typically 
Egyptian. He is asked to observe any carry-over from 
Egyptian design and pattern to design of the present 
day. Attention is here focused on the continuity of an 
art pattern; qualities that are common to art objects 
of all ages and nations, and the utilization of these 
observations of past ages and nations to pattern, form, 
and design of our own civilization. 


After an approximate hour of gallery tour and talk, 
each student is required to make sketches of objects 
in the gallery that are observed during the day. The 
sketches are made with specific purposes in mind. 
In our first visit the sketches were (1) a human form, 
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The students base their classroom work on observations made at the Art Gallery. 
Attention is called to the qualities that are common to art objects of all ages and nations 


(2) a bird form, (3) an animal form, (4) some inanimate 
object. Students were asked to note the differences in 
form and structure. For example, in the case of bird 
and animal forms they were asked to notice how far 
over the legs the chest extends forward. The strength- 
ening of the powers of observation, then, was a 
constant aim of our work. The sketches were rapid, 
with dominant lines and characteristics carried out. 
The homework assignment was to draw from life one 
animal, perhaps a cat, dog or bird, and one person. 
Various positions were suggested, but minimum 
requirements were exacted from each pupil. Those 
with more time and ability were asked to expand the 
program. Since many of our boys and girls work 
after school, care had to be exercised by the teacher 
in demands made on the students’ outside time. 


In the classroom during the next two periods, we 
had about a five-minute review of the information 
remembered or noted as a result of the lesson at the 
gallery. This was followed, during succeeding weeks, 
by a series of lessons in the classroom, based on gal- 
lery visits. A costume design problem was also based 
on the Egyptian, Greek and Roman studies. Costumes 
of later periods were also used as source material. 


Other problems that we planned and executed 
were the results of the observations and sketches of 
jewelry. A simple bracelet with an etched design was 
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made. Other costume jewelry was attempted; lapel 
pins of leather and copper were made. For a sculp- 
ture problem, one student designed and incised a 
relief pattern on plaster, and learned thereby how to 
mix, pour and handle plaster, how to incise the design 
and color. The study of the Renaissance period 
provided source material for a painting problem. For 
the study and appreciation of the Medieval period, 
the illuminated manuscripts were selected because 
of the excellence of the Walters Art Gallery's collec- 
tion. The students made portfolios and scrapbooks or 
photograph albums as a result of their visit. Other 
periods provided source material for still other 
activities. An effort was made to include the manipu- 
lation of various other materials by the time we had 
made all of our scheduled Visits to the gallery. 


The opportunity of making the visits has been 
enthusiastically embraced by the students, and has 
resulted already in improved sketching habits and a 
keener appreciation of the arts of the past and the 
continuity of man’s efforts to improve his surround- 
ings. 


The enthusiasm for and enjoyment of the program 
by the students enabled us to cover an ever widening 
territory of knowledge and appreciation of the arts 
and provided the boys and girls with a deeper insight 
into the culture of other ages and other peoples. 
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PROJECTOR SLIDES 





et HE growing utilization of visual aids 
» in the field of education has created 
N a new line of endeavor for art classes, 
that of making slides for use in the 
‘ various types of projectors. This 
process is actually more simple than 

it sounds, and children derive a great deal of satis- 
faction and information from preparing their own 
slides to illustrate any of the numerous topics which 
emerge from social studies and language arts units. 













Basically, there are three types of slides which lend 
themselves well to classroom procedure: the cello- 
phane, the etched glass, and the gelatine slides. The 
following methods for preparing the above mentioned 
will prove suitable for most projectors. 


CELLOPHANE SLIDES 


Place a piece of cellophane, 314 by 4 inches, over 
the design or picture which you wish to reproduce. 
Trace the outline with a fine pointed pencil, later 
outlining it with pen and India ink. When the ink is 
thoroughly dry, color in the picture with transparent 
water colors, using a small, soft brush. Leave uncol- 
ored all sections which you wish to appear white. 
(Very effective slides may be made with India ink 
outlines alone.) 


Children of the lower grades may make attractive 
silhouette slides by cutting simple forms from black 
paper and pasting them to the cellophane. 


Typed cellophane slides may be made on either 
white or amber cellophane. The white is preferable 
in rooms difficult to darken completely, but the amber 
cellophane in really dark rooms is much less glaring. 
To make such slides, cut a piece of cellophane twice 
the size of the slide (4 by 64 inches). Fold the carbon 
over the cellophane so that it touches on both sides. 
Clean the keys of the typewriter with brush and 
benzine and set for stencil cutting. If there is no 
stencil adjustment on your typewriter simply remove 
the ribbon. Insert the cellophane and carbon and 
type the message, leaving a half-inch margin. 


DAWN E. SCHNEIDER, Charleston, West Virginia 


This type of slide need not be permanently mounted 
between glass plates, as are those which you wish to 
preserve. It is suggested that each set of slides be 
kept in an envelope and inserted in glass booklets 
when the need arises. To make the glass booklets, 
proceed as follows: bind two pieces of 3!4- by 4-inch 
glass with black binding tape. Join together at one 
side with hinges of adhesive tape. 


ETCHED GLASS SLIDES 


Slides made on specially prepared etched glass 
involve more initial expense, but have the advantage 
that they may be used over and over again. When one 
is through with a set the pictures may be wiped off 
and the slides are once more ready for new pictures. 


Draw your design first on paper, or, if you prefer, 
use pictures taken from some book or magazine. Lay 
the etched glass over the picture and trace with 
indelible pencil. Color in as vividly as possible with 
other colored indelible pencils, applying more than 
one coat if necessary. For added emphasis the pic- 
tures may be outlined with speedball pen and India 
ink. Printed titles may also be added directly to the 
slide with India ink. Such slides require no binding 
or protector plate. 


GELATINE SLIDES 


The making of this variety of slides can be done 
only in the upper grades, since the process requires a 
certain degree of skill and dexterity. Coat the surface 
of plain glass slides with a gelatine mixture made by 
stirring together one teaspoon of colored gelatine 
and one cup of water. Allow the slide to dry for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Take care to keep both the 
slide and the gelatine absolutely clean. When 
thoroughly dry, lay the slide, gelatine side up, over 
the design to be traced. Transfer the design to the 
slide with a fine pen and India ink. Dry and color 
with transparent water colors. Use as you would 


etched slides. 
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PAPIER- 
MACHE 

E. L. KIRCHNER 
South Denver High School 


Denver, Colorado 


Children’s City Museum 





Genie for stage, 11 feet high 
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in method developed for old materials. Full size 
and even heroic size figures may be executed 
by students in papier-mache. Such figures may find 
a place in actual use, such as stage props or 
children’s museums. For example, at our school we 
built an eleven-foot (1l’) genie, designed to hold up 
a stage drop in one of our stage plays. 








Photo by Archie Bowan 
Made for Children’s City Museum, Denver, Colorado 








Sine simple method used in creating the papier- 
maché figures is as follows: 


1. Design the figure to meet the requirements for its 
use, such as size, color, shape and strength, on paper, 
as a sketch first. Second, scale the design to required 
height. 


2. Have available a sufficient quantity of news- 
papers, rolls of wall paper, corrugated paper boxes 
(large and small), white paper paste (wall paper paste 
will do), and sodium silicate. Generally it is 
advisable to have a large quantity of paste and 
sodium silicate as all paper surfaces must have 
a thin covering of paste or sodium silicate. 


3. The sodium silicate is indispensable in the 
construction of the framework of the figure, as 
it drys and becomes very rigid and is capable 
of holding much weight. To make this frame, 
roll out the paper and spread a thin coating 
of sodium silicate over entire surface. Then 
roll and press very firmly into whatever shape 
desired. Add successive strips or crumpled 
areas as is needed to complete the full figure of 
the design. 


TO CREATE PAPIER-MACHE FIGURES 



















4. Tempera paint may be sprayed or painted on 
after the paste and silicate has dried. 


Another time a tree, fourteen feet (14’) high, was 
designed to conceal two of the actors. The trunk of 


the tree was constructed of corrugated paper boxes 


stapled together and overlaid with paste-moistened 
layers of paper. The branches were constructed with 
rolls of wall paper to which paste had been 
applied. 





Fort St. Varain, made for Western History Class 
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CERAMIC JEWELRY 


8th Grade Students. Ruth Wild, Teacher 
Buffalo, New York 


Glazing ceramic jewelry 








Loading the kiln 





Photos by Visual and Audio 
Aids Division, Board of Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, New York 


Left to right: 

1, Forming petals 
2. Working the clay 
3. Smoothing work 
4. Rolling clay 
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How to Use 
FINGER PAINTING 
MATERIALS 


RUTH WILD, Art Teacher 
Buffalo, New York 


Wetting the paper 





Seventh and eighth grade students 

displaying their finger paintings. 

School 1, Buffalo, New York. 
Ruth N. Wild, Art Teacher 





Students rendering 
finger paintings 





Our children are all lovely kiddies of Italian heritage. They are very capable but lack the experience which most youngsters achieve 
through the use of paints, crayons, scissors, etc., at home. Their homes have practically no art materials in them and in most cases 
all the experience our children have had with art materials has been in the schoolroom 
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LEATHER... Non-tooling 





HESE projects—bag, coin-purse, and 
belt—were planned for Art or Craft 
students who find the present prices 
of tooling calf prohibitive, but they 
are equally practical for girls in the 
sewing class who do not have the 
necessary equipment for tooling and 
assembling heavy leather. Suede leathers—calf, 
goat, or garment sheep—are recommended, but a 
good quality of felt will be an acceptable substitute 
at a lower price. 


The decorations are simple—just careful machine 
stitching combined with metal ‘‘nailheads” or metal 
“spots. The former may be purchased at tailors’ 
supply stores or at notion stores. They are made in a 
variety of shapes as triangular, square, round, hexa- 
gonal, and star-shaped; in nickel and gilt finishes, 
and sometimes in colors such as red, pink, yellow, 
green, blue, and lavender, in large and small sizes. 
Most of them have four prongs which may be pushed 
easily through cloth or felt. The metal is thin and you 
will not need the setting tools which may be offered, 
but a large nail-set will aid in holding the rounded 
tops while an awl is used to make small slits in suede 
or other thin leather. Decorative spots come in brass 
and nickel in sizes from !, inch upward; also some 
are made with glass ‘‘jewels’”’ set in a pronged bezel 
or ring. They usually have only two prongs but they 
are not very sharp so the awl will be needed to make 
slits. Bend the prongs inward and press them down— 
do not tap them with anything or the tops may be 
marred. 


The stitching may be done with silk or mercerized 
thread in bright contrasting colors. It may be heavy 
silk thread, such as buttonhole twist, or you may 
sew with two threads at one time. Just add a round 
bobbin under the spool of thread on the machine so 
its thread will unwind in the opposite direction and 
keep both taut. Both threads are run through the 
tension and needle (you may need a larger one) 
together and it will appear that you have sewn a 
second time through exactly the same holes, especial- 
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JOHN W. DEAN, Arlington Heights, Illinois 





Photos by John W. Dean 


ly if you have used two colors of thread. You may 
decide to have an outline or border of silk floss which 
is too heavy for the needle. Just wind it on the bobbin 
and sew through from the back side. Use thread on 
the spool above of a color to match the material and 
have the tension rather loose so the floss will be laid 
on the surface rather than drawn in like the thread. 
You may draw lines freely on the back side: follow 
them precisely and turn all corners carefully. This 
means that you complete the stitch and set the needle 
down exactly on the point marked for the corner and 
turn the material about the needle as a pivot. 


LAN a simple bag similar to the one shown in Figure 
1 which measures 8 by 11 inches, with a bot- 
tom 314 inches wide. Figure 2 shows scale patterns 
for the cover, gussets, and a handle. These are to be 
lined with cloth, but use thin leather for lining the 
handle for greater durability. Use crinoline or dress- 
makers’ buckram as interlining for the cover only, 
with an additional layer of buckram stitched on to 
stiffen the bottom. The hems of the gussets may also be 
stiffened with a narrow strip of buckram folded so 
the bend of the gusset will always point inward. Cut 
the cloth lining a little larger than the interlining, turn 
in the cut edges, and turn the top over the edge of the 
buckram, pin or baste and then stitch all around. 


Next, plan the pockets ftom paper patterns. Cut 
crinoline forms large enough so you can turn and 
stitch a hem along the upper edge. Folkd the cloth 
lining over this edge, pin and cut around about a 
half inch larger; turn all edges back and baste, then 
stitch all around and criss-cross as on the cover, to 
keep the pocket materials together. Next, stitch the 
pocket in place on the lining, twice around on 
the three sides, going over and over the edges at the 
corners by way of reinforcement. Draw all thread 
ends through to the back and tie hard knots. For 
greater security apply mucilage at these points. 


A bag 11 inches wide will require a 10-inch slide 
fastener. It should be stitched about a half-inch down 
from the upper edges of the lining. It will be much 
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easier to sew on the zipper with the machine if you 
separate the two halves after basting the webbing in 
place. You will probably decide to stitch as far as 
possible with the machine and sew the rest of the 
way by hand, for you would have difficulty re- 
assembling the parts of the zipper. However, it can 
be done if necessary. Turn down the ends of the 
webbing; do not cut them off. The gussets will go in 
place below the zipper so that one gusset really 
will not open and the other will fold inward when the 
bag is closed. 


half-inch hem is advised for a felt cover to be 

turned down almost to the zipper and stitched as 
closely as possible; also stitch near the folded edge. 
Heavy suede will not need this hem. Note that the 
finished gussets are a half-inch shorter than the sides 
of the bag. 


Plan the design for the sides of the bag on a sheet 
of paper just the size that your bag measures. Draw a 
rectangle about 1 inch from all edges in the propor- 
tion of 6 by 9 inches. Lay off six equal divisions on 
each side and four on each end (see Figure 2) and 
connect these points by diagonal lines. Use a 
T-square and 45° for accuracy. Punch a small hole 
through the paper at each point along the border line, 
lay it on the cover and mark through each hole with 
chalk or colored pencil. Whatever you use should 
brush off easily. Remove the paper and connect the 
points with straight lines. Better leave the second 
side of the bag until the first one has’ been stitched. 


Before you start sewing on the bag, practice on a 
scrap of material to make sure you can really follow a 
line. Then begin on the bag at one corner, sewing 
across the diagonal of a square, then up to the middle 
of the opposite end and on around a square and a 
half, stopping exactly on the line. Raise the needle 
and start it down again to complete the stitch so you 
can withdraw the bag without puckering the ma- 
terial. Cut the threads about three inches long, 
draw them through to the back side and tie them in 
hard knots. Start sewing again at the opposite corner 
and stitch the same shape again. Tie both starting 
and finishing threads; then stitch the remaining lines. 
The threads on the under side will show plainly 
enough so you can draw the border line easily on the 
back, if you plan to use heavy silk floss. Make fairly 
long stitches. If anything goes wrong, remove all of 
the border and start again. When you have sewn 
around, leave ends at least 4 inches long and thread 
them through a needle so you can pull them through 
to the back exactly at the corner. Tie them and apply 
mucilage to the knots, for this part of the decoration is 
most likely to pull out. 


The simplest method of using the nail-heads with 
the stitching is to place one at each intersection. 
Figures 2 and 4 show how two kinds or sizes may be 
used in this way; Figure 5 shows square nail-heads 
used in the center of each stitched square. 


If the cover is of felt it will be best to stitch around 
once or twice outside of the line of lacing holes. 
When you are fairly sure you have the gussets the 
right size, turn in the cut edges of the lining cloth 
and stitch it to the cover material. Also stitch the 
cover and its lining together as far as is convenient 
with the machine and leave a long thread for further 
hand sewing. 


— lacing holes evenly around the ends of the 
bag, about 4 inch from the edge and 1% inch 
apart. Goat lacing, }4 inch wide, would be the first 
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choice, and Florentine lacing second, 14 or *, inch 
wide, using a No. 1 or No. 2 size punch. You may be 
able to obtain flat silk braid which can be used with a 
large darning needle through No. 2 or 3 punch holes. 
Black silk shoe laces may be used—just clip off the 
tip from one end of each of a pair and sew the ends 
neatly together. Start at the middle of the bottom and 
lace in opposite directions. Tie and sew at the finish. 
Of course, matching holes must be punched through 
the sides of the gussets, so hold one in place along 
one end of the bag and clamp it with a paper clamp 
and punch through the holes already in the cover as 
far down as possible. Then do the same thing along 
the other side and baste the gusset partially into 
place with twine. Then locate the holes along the 
bottom with a pencil or other pointed instrument and 
punch them along a straight line 14 inch up from the 
bottom edge. Punch a larger hole at each corner so 
the lacing may go through twice. 


Before doing any lacing, prepare the handle. 
Figure 2 shows it to be 2 inches wide and 16 inches 
long. Do the stitched decoration and insert the nail- 
heads or spots; then cement the lining over the prongs 
and trim the edges exactly even. Stitch the edges and 
ends in the same way that you did the outline of the 
side designs. Place the handle on the bag so the 
ends just touch that line and sew once or twice 

(Continued on page 6-a) 
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“WALTER, THE LAZY MOUSE”... A Mural 


AGNES VANCE, Principal, and JEAN KIETHLY, Teacher 


First Grade, Thomas Jefferson School, Honolulu, T. H. 





of individuals other than the ones taking part 
in it, and they will be inspired to learn and do 
more in expressive art. 


A SUCCESSFUL mural will arouse the curiosity 


Stories expressed through art are an integral part 
of our school program. It not only unifies a number 
of school subjects and adds a variety of activities, but 
it also contributes unlimited enjoyment to the child's 
school life. 


A child likes to use his imagination. Stories are a 
positive stimulus for any child’s imagination and 
creative ability. The story of ‘Walter, the Lazy 
Mouse,”’ by Margery Flach, proved this, as a first 
grade group became interested in the story, which 
was read to them. 


The children decided they would like to make real 
large pictures of Walter and his interesting friends, 
the frogs and turtle; on Mouse Island. 


One child took charge and with three helpers 
directed each of the helpers to draw a phase of the 
story on the large paper which was across the back of 
the room (12 by 4 feet). 


In less than no time the frogs were sitting behind 
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Children in 


picture: 


Kurt Moylan, 
Scotch- 
chinese 


Marion Ichijo, 
Japanese 


Linford Chang, 
Chinese 

Elmira Kojima, 
Japanese 


Glenn Saito, 
Japanese 


All children, 
6 years old 


toadstools for desks, with Walter Mouse as the 
teacher ready to call roll. 


One little boy hurriedly put a beautiful bright red 
snake in the picture just above the frogs—he excitedly 
said, “This is a rattler snake; he wants to come to 
school too!’ 


This gave another child standing nearby an idea, 
and quickly many different shapes of birds were flying 
to join the frogs and snakes, in school. 


The children were at liberty to work on the mural 
at any time they finished their regular classwork. 
There was no supervision at any time. 


One day a little girl made an ugly line right in 
front of ‘‘Walter, the Lazy Mouse,’’ when one of the 
helpers discovered it, with much scolding and a few 
quick strokes of the brush, she quickly transformed 
the ugly lines into a trunk of a tree and added 
leaves on the top of it and was satisfied that Walter 
wasn't spoiled, as trees are always good to use in 
pictures! 


Every child in the room made some contribution 
to the mural if only dots for decoration, and the more 
the children worked the faster the space was filled; 
expressing creatively the ideas in the story. 
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MURAL PAINTING 


rr HE painting of murals, or large pic- 
N tures to be used as wall decorations, 
N has become an important part of most 
activity units carried on in the ele- 
: mentary grades. Usually made as the 
result of the combined efforts of the 


group, these murals often become objects to delight 
the eye of the true artist. 


In order to insure the best results certain rules 
and basic principles must be thoroughly understood 
before attempting a painting of any size. If the 
instructor is familiar with these rules and, in addi- 
tion, is able to arouse the enthusiasm of her students, 
she can invariably achieve a product of which she can 
well be proud. 


In the first place, since a mural is designed to 
decorate a certain space on a wall, be sure, before 
you begin, that your measurements are correct for 
the area which you wish to use, and also that the 
picture, when completed, will be allowed to remain 
there for some time. A mural involves too much work 
and preparation to permit discarding.it as soon as it is 
finished. The halls of the school building and the 
spaces above the blackboards make excellent display 
territory. 


One must then consider that a mural is usually 
viewed from some distance. It, therefore, must be 
made up largely of big, clear masses. All small detail 
must be so edited that only the most necessary ones 
remain. Plan so that all the large areas of interest 
touch some other large area or one of the sides of the 
picture. In this way you plan for a continued line of 
interest throughout the mural. 


Remember, too, that a large picture of this type 
should be the result of the combined efforts of the 
group. This can be done beautifully if the teacher 
goes to the pains to do a bit of organizing before 
the mural is begun. The exact title should first 
be decided upon. After this has been determined the 
contents of the mural must be discussed. Then 
the group is divided up into committees, each to be 
responsible for one part of the mural. The teacher 
should do a bit of ‘‘string-pulling’”’ here in order that 
each committee shall contain one of the better artists 
in the class. As each group convenes and discusses 
the work that they are to do, sketches are made and 
submitted for approval. The best ones are then drawn 
on large paper, the correct size to fit on the mural. 
They are then cut out and pinned in place. After the 
sketched parts are assembled they may then be re- 
arranged, if desired, to form a more pleasing arrange- 
ment. In this connection it has been found most use- 
ful to use the inverted U plan for preplanning a mural. 
Sketch lightly with colored chalk directly on the sur- 
face of the mural large inverted U's of the size and 
position which you want your chief figures to be. 













































DAWN E. SCHNEIDER, Charleston, West Virginia 


Have the class help you to create a good grouping, 
stressing such things as center of interest, with other 
subjects carrying the eye in toward this center. Then 
each figure, as it is drawn, must fit into the inverted 
U shape, thus obviating too small or too large figures. 


When all the figures have been properly drawn and 
placed on the mural, trace them on. This can be done 
by chalking the back of the paper or going over it 
with charcoal. Now is the time to plan all background 
detail and, if desired, a border. Then comes the paint 
job. In any large class there are many children in- 
capable of sketching figures of sufficient value to be 
used on the mural. They may, however, shine when 
it comes to painting. You will seldom find a child who 
cannot be trusted with painting a part, at least, of the 
mural. Perhaps he can put in the flat base coat of the 
grass, or come later with a small brush and darker 
green paint and put in the tiny leaf blades. Some may 
have the job of mixing the colors or of preparing the 
brushes. All must have some part so that they can 


pridefully say with the class, ‘‘This is OUR MURAL.” 


One of the most important items to remember in 
painting a mural is expressed in the Italian word, 
chiaroscura, which means “‘light and shade.’ Do 
not let two objects of equal value blend together. 
Work in shadows so that each object is separate and 
distinct. Use contrasting colors together. And keep 
the background as it should be, simply an unobtrusive 
complement to the foreground. Break up all large, 
empty space with relevant objects but always avoid 
spottiness. This is achieved by a previously men- 
tioned method, namely that of having every object 
touch some other object. 


SE simple materials, according to the age of the 

children who are creating the mural. Lower 
grades should use heavy kraft paper and chalk or 
powdered paints. Never try to use crayons for a large 
mural. It is too discouraging to the child when he 
finds it necessary to fill in large areas with the small 
crayons. Use large brushes for putting in sky and 
ground areas. To make natural appearing grass, first 
give the entire area a smooth coat of light green 
paint, or chalk. Then, when the paint is dry, put in 
small strokes with a little brush and green and purple 
paint. 

To paint a sky, prepare a small dish of light blue 
paint and one of white. Place these near your brush. 
Dip occasionally into the white to make your cloud 
forms; then, without washing your brush, dip once 
more into the blue paint and proceed. A little practice 
will enable the child to make a sky that looks like the 
real thing. If you are using chalk, apply to the large 
areas with a powder puff which has been rubbed 
directly on the chalk stick or on paper on which chalk 


has been rubbed thickly. 
(Continued on page 6-a) 





RUBBER CEMENT IN THE ART ROOM 





JOHN W. DEAN, Arlington Heights, Illinois 


OW often the art teacher is called 
upon to do a job of pasting or 
mounting and must turn in an un- 
satisfactory result because it is 
impossible to do smooth work with 
the dried-up jar of library paste in 
the cupboard. Perhaps she tried 
to tid it = quickly but it was still lumpy, caused 
“:e paper to wrinkle and the mount to warp. 

Most of these difficulties may be avoided by using 
rubber cement or a form called paper cement. 
Probably it will be more expensive than the common 
library paste but the results will warrant the cost. 
If you plan to use much of it buy a gallon tin at a 
time and pour out a little, as needed, into a pint or 
half-pint dispenser. See Figure 1. If kept closed the 
cement will not dry out very much from evaporation. 
The dispenser has a good brush attached to a handle 
which slides through a screw clutch or clamp in the 
lid so it can easily be adjusted to the amount of ce- 
ment in the glass jar. The brush may be unscrewed 
from the handle for renewal. A small amount of 
benzol or high grade gasoline should also be kept in a 
safe container for thinning the cement or for removing 
it from the table, etc., when it will not rub off readily. 

Many people hesitate to use rubber cement because 
it sticks too quickly and too well. If two cemented 
surfaces come into contact by accident they will not 
pull apart nor can they be slipped into place as 
though they were pasted. But its ease of application 
and its flexibility outweigh its drawbacks. I cannot 
say as to the comparative permanency of the two 
materials when both are used under ideal conditions. 
In the use of either, try to do the work right the first 
time so it will not need adjusting or removing. 

If you plan to teach a class to use rubber cement 
you should explain its limitations and also demon- 
strate its improper usage. For example, cut several 
small pieces of the types of paper you will be using 
and apply cement on one of them about as you would 
apply mucilage. Press it onto another piece without 
cement while it is still wet. It will hardly hold at all. 
Apply cement freely on two other pieces and press 
together while they are still wet. The joint will hold 
but may be pulled apart very easily. If some of the 
joint did dry it will be torn and rough so that it can- 
not be used again. Let it all dry and rub it off so both 
pieces are clean and start again, showing that this is 
really an advantage. 

Next, apply cement rather thinly to both papers, 
let it dry until the shine has disappeared and press 
them together. It will adhere immediately and com- 
pletely. A spot that was not dry or a lump that was 
too thick remains so, showing as a sort of blister. Use 
a bone burnisher, or one made of plastic or smooth 
hard wood, to work the lump out at the nearest edge 
and remove it. The paper will probably stick now: if 
not, allow a few seconds for it to dry and try again. 

In case you are unable to obtain a cement dispenser, 
use a glass jar with a screw-top lid and a flat bristle 
brush about an inch wide. Or you may elect to use 
pasteboard spreaders—rectangles of heavy paste- 
board about 2 by 3 inches. Pour out a little cement 
and spread it around, making sure it goes clear over 
the edges and that it covers completely. Pour out 
more as needed; do not go over a thin spot until it is 
really dry or you will roughen it and have to remove 
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it, but do remove it rather than hope that the rough 
spots will ever smooth down. And, if you did make 
this mistake, find a corner where the papers may be 
separated and pull rather slowly. Often this may 
be done better by drawing it backward rather than 
upward. Either way will damage the paper some 
and may stretch it, so read and follow the following 
directions carefully. 

The secret of placing the two papers in the right 
position is in the use of heavy waxed paper between 
them. This should be transparent enough so that 
pencil marks will show through it. To demonstrate 
this, lay a small paper on a larger one and draw a 
pencil line around it. Apply cement to both, working 
on newspaper and folding it inward afterward so that 
you will always have a clean surface to work on. You 
may speed the drying by fanning or blowing on the 
cement; even blot the last spot or two with a white 
blotter. 

Now, lay the waxed paper over the penciled outline 
with only a small amount of one end uncovered 
(Figure 2). Lay the smaller piece over both so it coin- 
cides with the lines. Press this end down so it ad- 
heres a little and check the remainder to make certain 
that it has not slipped. If it is not just right this small 
amount may be pulled loose or twisted a little. When 
it is right, withdraw the waxed paper about an inch 
at a time and press the cemented papers together. A 
clean cloth is excellent for rubbing and pressing, or 
you may lay a clean paper over the work; the cloth 
is also good for rubbing off the surplus cement. Use 
the bone burnisher to press the edges down still 
closer. Rubbing with the fingers is apt to soil the 
edges of the paper. If this happens, do the final 
cleaning with art gum or a white rubber eraser. 

If you must use cement that has evaporated too 
much, add a little benzol or gasoline a few hours 
ahead of time and stir it well. Too much thinning may 
cause thin paper to stretch as you rub it down. On 
a large job where this might happen, use two pieces 
of waxed paper and merely press down, beginning 
in the middle and progressing toward the ends (see 
Figure 3). 


OU may make use of this tendency to stretch 

when you must mount a photostat with ruffled 
edges on a heavy cardboard mat. Use the regular 
cement around the edges and thinner cement in the 
center. Start work quickly, pressing down a spot in 
the cériter and pulling the edges along the diam- 
eters—not along the diagonals. You may need a 
helper to do this easily. Use the cloth for smoothing 
down the paper and do not work a positive wrinkle 
into a sharp crease. If you are sure you will have a 
wrinkle or two, just leave them until you have all 
the rest done. If possible, move the wrinkles to points 
where they will not distort lettering or some feature of 
the picture. If it is always the same spot that rises it 
means that it failed to receive cement and you must 
get cement into it or you will always have a loose 
spot. Try raising a portion of the edge and applying 
cement to both upper and lower surfaces with a small 
brush. If this is impractical, dip a strip of cardboard 
into cement so both sides are coated and insert this 
into the raised or lifted place. As you withdraw the 
strip, press down so both parts will come into contact 
with it. Now, just as you squeezed out the moist lump, 
































































press some of this moist cement back into the tip of the 
wrinkle where the cardboard strip did not reach. If 
the wrinkle rises again it will admit air to dry the 
fresh cement. Now, start rubbing gently at the tip of 
the wrinkle and work outward. You are lucky if this 
cures the trouble. 


If there is so much surplus paper in the wrinkle 
that definite pressure will form an objectionable 
crease you will have to operate (Figure 4). Use a 
sharp, thin-bladed knife and slice into the side of the 
wrinkle as nearly parallel to the mount as possible, 
i.e., so the edges will be skived very thin. This will 
give enough width to these skived edges so you can 
apply cement to them. First, press down the shorter 
edge and insert the cement with a small brush, 
making certain that both are coated. Let dry and press 
down as usual, with the bone burnisher, as nearly 
flat as possible. It will show a little where the layers 
overlap but is about the best that can be done. 
Occasionally, the wrinkle may be near a straight 
line on the photostat so you can make a vertical cut 
alongside the line, press it down and make a second 
cut to remove a long thin wedge of the surplus paper 
and so make an almost invisible repair. You may not 
feel that the foregoing fits into your planned course 
of study or is not suitable for class instruction. Since 
such work will probably be done at vacant periods or 
after school, you may ask one or two students to help 
you once or twice, and later allow them to work 
alone. In later life it may prove to be the most useful 
thing you taught them. 


HERE are other applications of these principles 

that may save many headaches or much un- 
necessary work. Let us suppose that you are making 
the title pages for the school year book (preferably 
on 2-ply high finish bristol) and find that an error 
has been made. You may be able to erase India ink 
with an abrasive eraser and an erasing shield if it is 
merely to remove a letter, but the surface will not be 
quite as good as before. You may cover a spot with 
white poster paint so it will not show when repro- 
duced, but you planned to show the original drawings 
in the exhibition and this only draws attention to the 
careless work. Or perhaps a word is spelled wrong, 
or the title is not properly centered. Well, you can 
move it or remove it, if you feel that there is not time 
to do it all over again. 


Place the sheet on the drawing board; pencil a 
faint outline of the patch you would need for the 
desired change and lay a second piece of similar 
cardboard or paper under it. If the paper has a grain 
or a right or wrong side, be sure they will match 
when the under piece is inlaid in the opening. With a 
thin-bladed stencil or frisket knife cut through both 
thicknesses and fit the blank piece in place and mark 
it so it cannot be reversed. Cement a patch of 
thinner paper on the back to hold the inlay in place. 
If you must use the same weight of paper you may 
skive the edges thin on the inside before you cement 
it on. On the front side, rub with the bone burnisher 
to fill the crack with the edges of the inlay. Re-letter 
the word and fill the visible part of the cut with white 
paint so it will not reproduce as a black line. You can 
make an almost invisible repair by doing the cutting 
from the back side. Hold the sheet on the window 
and draw the word to be removed and also the space 
to be cut out. Then follow the directions as given 
previously. The cut edges turn down with a sort of 
burr and these, pressed down from the other side, 
should close the gap perfectly. You may proudly 
exhibit the corrected page, even calling attention to 
the inlay if it doesn’t show enough! 
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Fig. 4 


To move a line to the right or left for centering, be 
careful to make straight parallel cuts above and below 
the lettering, and cuts at each end exactly at right 
angles. Mark a center-line on the page and what 
should be the center of the line to be shifted. Let us 
say that it should be shifted a fourth of an inch to the 
right. Cut the opening 14 inch extra on the right side 
but first mark off 14 inch of the blank space at the 
right end of the lettering and cut it off squarely. Shift 
the lettering to the correct position and the small 
blank piece to the hole at the left side. Cement the 
patch on the back, as before. 
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PUSHING BACK THE HORIZON 


MARY HELEN LEY 
Art Co-ordinator, Central High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


T MAY seem incredible that a long-estab- 
lished and prominent ladies’ wear store 
in Indiana’s second city should entrust the 
decoration of the entire store to a high 
school junior, and still more incredible 
that he should give up the major part of this 
work to return to high school this fall, but Asa 
considers this the natural and sensible course. Last 
winter, when he began his part-time work at this store, 
he was under the direction of two experienced work- 
ers; but, in a short time, he was put in complete 
charge of the window displays. This work he did 
after school and on Saturdays. When summer vaca- 
tion came, his duties were enlarged to include all the 
store’s displays and decorations. However, he real- 
izes that there is still much to be learned about art 
and its applications to the business world; he is eager 
to expand his knowledge and increase his skill. 

He is not the only student from his high school who 
is putting the art learned in the classroom to practical 
use. A girl who had had some very unsatisfactory 
experience—unsatisfactory from her employer's point 
of view—clerking in a department store—applied for 
admission to the Co-operative Related Arts course 
which Asa had been pursuing. Carmen was ad- 
mitted with some misgivings and was reluctantl; 
given a position at the glove and neckware counter 
in the same store. She was undisciplined—an un- 
steady worker, laying off whenever she pleased, 
tardy, uninterested. Since the Related Arts Course, 
which had just been inaugurated, is concerned with 
the conduct as well as with the art work of the 
students, Carmen was dealt with firmly, both by her 
teacher and the dean of girls at the high school in 
which she was enrolled. Through their influence 
and through the interest in her work which the art 
course stimulated, her employer now considers her 
one of his best sales clerks. 


Another girl, whose handicap was a deformed 
hand instead of an undisciplined mind, was a good 
typist but could not secure a position because em- 
ployers were repelled by her deformity. She showed 
talent and interest as a student in the Co-operative 
Related Arts Course. Her teacher recommended her 
because of her understanding of artistic values, her 
enthusiasm, and her grace. Against his own judg- 
ment, the employer agreed to give her a trial; and 
now he asserts that her sales top those of any of the 
other clerks. 


What is the Co-operative Related Arts Course 
which these students—and others—have found so 
valuable? It is an attempt to make art functional in 
everyday living. For a number of years, businessmen 
had applied to me for help in their art problems. I 
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Asa Moore—student member of Co-operative Related Arts Course 


had supplied them from my art classes with sign 
painters, and window display and case display assist- 
ants. I had also given advice about color arrange- 
ments and the psychology of color. For several years, 
one of our stores had asked my advice about the 
pictures to buy and how to display them and about 
the gifts it was purchasing for the Christmas season. 
Evidently, there was need of co-ordination between 
art and business. How could it be secured? 


HEN I became president of the Art Section of the 

Indiana State Teachers Association, I met State 
Superintendent Clement T. Malan and State Director 
of Vocational Education H. G. McComb. Both were 
enthusiastic about the problem and encouraged me to 
study it. I learned from them that funds from the 
Smith-Hughes Act could be secured to help finance a 
course which would aim at fitting boys and girls for 
positions in business and industry—positions in which 
an appreciation of the correlation of functional art 
with human relations is a prime requisite. 


As a result, last January, after three years’ plan- 
ning, a vocational course called the Co-operative 
Related Arts Course was inaugurated in Central 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Superintendent 
M. J. Abbott and our principal, Mr. Fred Croninger, 
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Patricia Arnold—Student member 
of Co-operative Related Arts Course 


informed me that it would be necessary for at least 
twenty pupils to be enrolled in the course. We 
opened with thirty-five! I had made contacts with 
department stores, drugstores, millinery stores, dress 
shops, and other business houses, all enthusiastic 
about the course. 


To be sure, it was important that this course should 
not interfere with graduation or with the general 
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education of the students; it was designed to fit into 
any of the established courses of the school. It is open 
only to juniors and seniors and may be taken as an 
elective in the College Preparatory Course, the 
General Course, the Commercial Course, or the 
Vocational Course. The classes require two fifty-five- 
minute periods each day. In addition, the pupils 
work in some store about an hour and a half of each 
school day and enough additional hours on Saturdays 
to make a total of fifteen hours—for which they 
receive the store’s regular rate of pay. The students 
obtain two credits a semester for successful comple- 
tion of the class work, and one-half credit a semester 
for satisfactory work under their supervisors at the 
co-operating business houses. 


T FIRST, the students in this course met in a single 

class, but it was found more satisfactory to place 
them in classes at various hours throughout the day. 
In this way, they are able to fit much more satis- 
factorily into the schedule of work at their places of 
employment. As each pupil is, for the most part, 
doing individual work, this arrangement creates no 
teaching problem. The pupil brings his store prob- 
lems to school, receives help in solving them, and 
returns to his work to complete his project. 

This course trains the students for a variety of 
occupations. Work in textiles prepares sales clerks 
by giving them a background of the history and 
appreciation of textiles—a knowledge of materials— 
their chemical composition, the reliability of the color 
and fabric, their manufacture, and their cleaning. 
Line, color, design, adaptation, and other art prob- 
lems concerning textiles are dealt with. The florist's 
assistant learns the balance of colors, the focus of 
interest, the problems of display and a knowledge of 





the history of art as it affects flower arrangement. The 
prospective nurse studies lettering, the psychology of 
color, the arrangement of flowers, the balance, size, 
color and arrangement of food on trays, and the use of 
crafts as therapeutic agents. The high school boy in 
the bakery learns the rhythm and balance required 
for decorating pastries, and studies drawing and 
design as related to pastry and window decoration. 
He learns the use of color, and (asin practically all the 
other phases of vocational art) he also learns lettering. 


The clerk in a bookstore learns the principles of 
counter arrangement for stationery, greeting cards, 
books, and miscellaneous material. Special displays, 
color psychology, and lettering are studied. The 
history of art is important so that a prospective clerk 
will understand the value and quality of art objects, 
and will be able to discuss books and magazines 
intelligently, as well as to evaluate properly the art 
content. 


modern high school throbs with the secret desires 

of youth to achieve in varied fields. In these, 

art plays an important role. The newspaper reporter 
needs such knowledge in order to write criticisms of 
exhibits. The beauty shop operator needs to know 
color psychology, interior decoration, and fashions. 
The druggist needs a knowledge of color for displays, 
an ability to letter, and an understanding of the 
psychology of using space. The social worker needs 
an understanding of house-planning and furnishing, 
of remodeling and redecorating, of remodeling cloth- 
ing, of craft projects for both adults and children, and 
an appreciation of the aesthetic heritages of other 
peoples. Hostesses in hotels and stewardesses in 
airplanes and on ships need to understand the 
importance of color, and they must be able to carry 
on intelligent conversation about art as well as about 





many other subjects. The interior decorator likewise 
needs a broad foundation in art. 


The Co-operative Related Arts Course is a valuable 
work of integration which meets these needs. All 
phases of commercial art are associated with various 
types of business, and are correlated with other fields 
of study. Physics and chemistry play an important 
part. The history of art cannot be dissociated from 
other history. Psychology plays an important part to 
art. The pupil who completes this course will have 
broadened his mind and interests at the same time 
that he has qualified himself for work in which he can 
use his aesthetic insight and abilities. 


UCH a course need not be confined to large com- 

munities. In fact, there is more need of it in 
smaller ones. In large establishments, it is likely that 
specialists can be afforded; but in stores and factories 
of smaller communities, a person trained through 
such a course could divide his time among a number 
of businesses. Since it is desirable to give individual 
instruction in this course, it need not add expense to 
the schools. 


The object of the course is to take art away from the 
realm of the impractical and to make it a part of every- 
day life. This does not in any way mean that the fine 
arts are to be minimized. In fact, they will be better 
appreciated by those who see the presence and possi- 
bility of art everywhere. Those for whom art resides 
only in the art gallery are likely to be blind to its 
values there as well as in the world about them. The 
Co-operative Related Arts Course is therefore an 
important link between the principles of art as pre- 
sented in the schools, and their function in the world 
of business and everyday living. Because it is the first 
of its kind, the Co-operative Related Arts Course is 
being carefully observed by educators throughout 
the state and nation. 
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USES FOR WASTE MATERIALS 


AGNES GOUGH 
Oak Ridge Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


N A TRIP through south Georgia we saw an 
auction sale in progression. I persuaded the 
group of teachers I was with to stop. Some 
gorgeous red leather purses had caught my eye in 


passing. They were to be had for 50 cents apiece, 
were genuine leather and just the thing for tooling. 


Everyone agreed that the auction sale was the most 
exciting thing that happened on the entire trip. 


But I started out to talk about uses of waste ma- 
terials. Leather from belts, purses or shoes may be 
made into hinges for screens and boxes to store 
things in or houses for those nature subjects, animal 


ears, bridles for papier-maché ponies or even a strap 
for a postman’s mailbag. They may be tooled for 
knife holders, book binding, stamp books, needle 
cases, belts, trimming on costumes, loops for band 
instruments, book covers and marks, corners of desk 
blotters, moccasins, billfolds, legs for marionettes, 
Indian doll dresses, stuffed animals and doll shoes. 


Don’t overlook felt hat scraps which can be made 
into doll hats, hat trimmings, picture designs, pot 
holders, penwipers, table mats, flowers, needle cases, 
shoes for dolls and marionettes, doll and playhouse 
rugs and to be glued on wood and clay gifts for pro- 
tection and silence pads. 


USEFUL NATURE MATERIALS 


AGNES GOUGH 


balance for toys, for printing blocks (as potato 
printing, etc.). 


= Use cork in making floats for toys or 
Clay: Natural clay for modeling. 


Feathers: For kites—the tails, of course; costume 
touches. 


Ferns: Excellent for that different kind of blue print 
or spatter painting design. (Identify and study.) 


Discarded Furs: May be made into toy animals, 
horse mane, doll clothes, Eskimo dress. 


Oilcloth: Scraps of oilcloth may be pressed into 


service as beanbags, cushions for floor or beach, 
Easter boxes, or backs for memorandum pads. It also 
makes an excellent lining for the silk purse you have 
been wanting to make. It gives the extra body to it 
that you need. Extra compartments and a cosmetics 
bag may be added. 


Odd lengths of Rayon: You will find these useful in 
making costumes for dolls and puppets, wall hangings 
for doll house. 


Paraffin: Make your own Christmas candles by 
adding an old wax-crayon for color, use for modeling 
or for waterproofing boats. 




















FORMULA FOR MOLDING MATERIAL 


MRS. T. S. FISHER 
Wellington, New Zealand 


6 parts whiting 
3 parts plaster of paris 
3 parts fine white sand 
3 parts litharge 
1 part powdered resin 
Mix well. Make into a paste with oil varnish, use 
the varnish very sparingly. Keep on mixing well, as it 
is easy to make the mixture too wet. This dries in a 
week and is waterproof, and lasts practically forever. 
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DESIGN WITH SCRAPS OF MATERIAL 


SISTER M. CLETA BAKEWELL, F.S.P.A. 
Art Instructor, Cathedral High School, Superior, Wisconsin 





OLLAGE is an exercise in compositional design. The art elements of line, 

form, color, texture, and space must be considered. In building the 

arrangement, the student has the advantage of adding, eliminating, and 
shifting things about until he feels the effect to be pleasing and in harmony with 
the following principles: space relation—variety in shapes and sizes; rhythm; 
balance; repetition of color and value; transition; lines in opposition; avoidance 
of tangents. 


Scraps of material and various odds and ends usually considered as waste 
may be utilized in collage, provided the background is given due consideration. 
No special theme needs to be followed. However, the students in my classes 
preferred to select articles somewhat related to each other. One boy used 
matches, a cigarette, tobacco leaves, cigarette case, and cotton to represent 
smoke. Others got ideas from the beach, the circus, the party, from aviation, 
sports, games, music, painting, sewing, cosmetics. 


The problem in collage was followed by one in design using one color and 
black. The shape or form of some article in the collage furnished a starting point 
in making the patterns. 


Collage Designs 


by students of 
Cathedral High School 


Superior, Wisconsin 
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COUNTY-WIDE PARTICIPATION 


IN AN ART PROJECT 


RUTH A. KEPLEY 


County Superintendent of Schools, Imperial County, El Centro, California 





The Adobe, Mission, Padres 


RT has not been the strongest subject 

in our county. Sometimes it has 
seemed that Art. is the forgotten 
field, so seldom does any form of 
Art or coordination of Art with other 
subjects appear. The visitor to the 
school wonders: ‘‘Are the children 
unable to respond to any stimulus along this line, 
or are the teachers responsible for the lack of signs 
of expressing experiences and ideas through art 
forms?’ The answer to such queries comes to us 
through a recent county-wide adventure in art 
expression. It seems that the secret is just motiva- 
tion. That overworked word is certainly having a 
revival with us. 

The county as a whole agreed it would be willing 
to do something for a school art exhibit at the State 
Fair. All citizens of Imperial County are conscious of 
the history of this reclaimed desert region. The thrills 
and difficulties of opening the Imperial Valley for 
settlement seem real, partly through the medium of 
the annual ‘Cavalcade.’ The suggestion that the 
couniy should show forth ifs own history in an art 
exhibit was popular from the start. 

Representatives of fourteen schools agreed to con- 
tribute something to the county project. Having 
decided upon our theme, the most dramatic way of 
expressing it seemed to take the form of the ‘‘Caval- 
cade’’—the technique used by the local group who 
annually produce the ‘Desert Cavalcade of Imperial 
Valley.” 

We found, in inaugurating such a piece of work, 
that teachers may be dutifully willing, while the 
children are eager and free on their response. 

Each group with its chosen assignment set to work. 
General proportions were suggested. Teachers 
reported in every case that children voluntarily en- 
gaged in research on conditions, needs, types and 
authentic costuming. When the results were sent in 
to the county office for assembling, they were found 
to surpass all expectation and they made a complete 
picture of continuity and wtrong character. 

In most situations there was no supervisor or 
teacher of art, as such. The most available person 
was called upon, and she took up the work with 





doubt and hesitation. A music teacher in 7th and 8th 
grades directed the carving in soap of pioneer men, 
women and children. It was entirely a new experi- 
ence to all, but the children were so carried away 
with their interest, that after much research and dis- 
cussion, they contributed carvings of early Padres, 
Spanish women, Spanish soldiers, a string of pack 
burros with the prospector, and the sheep, hogs, 
cattle and goats, which history says were brought in 
by the first comers. The feeling and character ex- 
pressed by the children in these carvings is remark- 
able for its freedom and dramatic force. The teacher 
said with amazement that she couldn't stop the 
children. 

Another graded school, with an art supervisor, 
undertook to show the site of the early Calexico. 
Problem boys were given the job, and the results were 
extraordinary. The supervisor reported that the boys 
were sticklers for fidelity to facts as they made the 
early mission, the adobe building, and the model of 
Mt. Signal (a large looming mountain which figured 
prominently in the early desert treks). The action, 
costume and coloring in the Spanish figures (con- 
structed of wire and paper towels) were remarkable. 
This group of boys discussed many different ideas 
and chose carefully. All contributed ideas and all 
expressed satisfaction when the work was completed. 

The 20-Mule Team, an important factor in the history 
of this region, gave an upper grade group the incentive 

(Continued on page 8-a) 


















































Eighth graders of better than average 
natural ability planned and executed 
this huge frieze in conjunction with a 
study of life in Mexico. The finished 
drawing done in colored chalk meas- 


ured 6 by 1] feet 





[_ESS than average ability did not prevent the students who made 
these drawings from finding success in work with their art teach- 
ers. Brilliant color provides the primary satisfaction in the abstrac- 
tion at the top of the table and in the stylized butterfly, set on a black 
background. The fanciful fish suggests that the child who pro- 
duced it found in his art class, at least, the freedom to be h tmor- 
ous. The finger painting shown is the work of a student who, 
because he was failing in science, was transferred to the art class 
in mid-year. The behavior, which had made him a problem in the 
science situation disappeared, and he was able to produce some- 
thing his teacher thought = showing in the school-wide 
exhibit 


Charcoal is the medium in these drawings by seventh, eighth, 
and ninth graders. Their teachers noted that some feeling for form 
was beginning to appear here 
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Posters to advertise their operetta were made in the art classes. 

Following their practical use, they became a prominent display in 

the art exhibit held as part of the junior high school’s community 
relations program 





Photos by J. E. Westcott 
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Photos by Earl Strohbehn 


Excellence of equipment characterizes the Oak Ridge schools. A blue-printing machine is a feature of the 
drafting room in the junior high, where students made mechanical drawings to be shown in their art exhibit 


OAK RIDGE ART PROJECT 


PHYLLIS K. CHRISTIANSEN 
Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Ridge, saw what their children could be taught to 

accomplish when the Jefferson Junior High School 
held a three-day showing of fine and industrial arts 
last May. Many of the two thousand visitors ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the quality of the work 
and the variety of opportunity offered for student 
self-expression. 

More than a thousand pieces of student work were 
shown, representing not only things done by gifted 
students, but also by those of average, and less than 
average, ability. 

“We deal with all pupils, and are particularly eager 
to recognize remarkable results of those without 
talent,’’ one teacher explained. 

That fields of expression and mediums were well 
chosen for the varying abilities was proved by the 
quality of the exhibit. True creativeness appeared 
in some of the work. 

Although the show was intended primarily for the 
public’s information, its values for the Jefferson 
faculty and students themselves were felt to be im- 
portant, too. Many teachers were brought to a real- 
ization of the importance of parent-appreciation of the 
school program. The part art can play in an inte- 


T Rize, save wh of Tennessee’s Atomic City, Oak 


Twisted paper twine was used for the weaving of baskets, stools, 

and chair seats by boys in the industrial art classes. Wood- 

working students showed lamps, tables, and smoking stands, as 

well, while the metal shop classes produced bracelets, rings, pins, 
and letter openers 





grated curriculum was also brought out. To home- 
room teachers the wide possibilities for emotional 
outlet through art were emphasized. 

But the effect on the students was as gratifying as 
any other result. The thrill of success came to those 
whose work was shown, adding to their sense of 
security and their pride in work well done. Their 
appreciation was deepened, too. One little girl liked 
the posters best because she ‘had made one and knew 
how much work they were.” 

Non-participating students were made art-con- 
scious, more aware of the opportunities their school 
offered. A ninth grader summed up the appreciation 
with which the student body generally approached 
the exhibit when she paused, awed, on the threshold 
and said, ‘Jeepers! I've never been in an art museum 
before.”’ 





Photos by ]. E. Westcott 
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PAPER SCULPTURE KEEPING PACE 


EVA SMITH, Teacher, and BEL BECKWITH, Supervisor 
McKinley Elementary School, Lakewood, Ohio 


of paper relief-sculpture were 

arranged on either side of a 
large doorway at the Art Exhibit 
of Western Arts Association held 
in Cleveland last May. They were 
in keeping with the chosen theme, 
“The Expanding Arts—Is Educa- 
tion Keeping Pace,"’ and represent 
by three-dimensional expression a 
definite expansion in public school 
art. This relief-sculpture served as 
a transition between the display of 
graphics in one room and crafts in 
the other. 


To two twelve-foot panels 


To create a gay and springlike 
atmosphere in this medium was the 
aim of six art classes at McKinley 
School, Lakewood. Cutting, fold- 
ing, bending, curling, and pasting 
resulted in both successes and 
failures. Sixth grade girls designed 
hats, the boys cut and shaped 
branches; fifth grade girls selected 
song titles which they lettered on 
scrolls; also, they designed deep- 
centered flowers; the boys gave 
their attention to stringed instru- 
ments; fourth grades folded, cut 
and refolded tree blossoms, cut 
fern leaves, and folded the big 
bows. 





The arrangements were laid out 
on paper panels on the floor with 
attention to relationships of forms 
and spaces. The paper used was 
mainly white construction which 
lends the proper quality to relief- a 
sculpture. One panel, however, 





4 
“ 


A 
emphasized a balancing of pink g 


forms with touches of blue, while . . ; \ 


the other reversed these colors. 





High-lighting both panels with brilliant magenta metallic seemed to bring 
them together as a unit. By the use of a tall stepladder, a staple-gun, and effi- 
cient help the parts were assembled at this exhibit doorway. The panels 
expressed, through McKinley children, an expansion from cut-paper-day to 
a functional use of paper as sculpture. 
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GLASS FOR TRANSPARENCIES 


NEWTON H. HARTMAN 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











~ Vb \ A / 
\ on SUY/ PUPILS in the Art Classes of the Garrettford 
tea V Jl ie . 
ya RQ Grammar School near Drexel Hill, just outside 


oR Philadelphia, are enjoying a new original idea 
created by their teacher, Miss Bernice Barth- 
maier. 


About a week before the actual making of these 
unusual glass picture designs, students scour the 
neighborhood dumps, cellars and homes to find 
old colored glass bottles and glass sheets. 





These colored bottles are placed between thick 
sheets of newspapers and are broken into small 
sections. These sections of colored glass are 
sorted by colors and placed into small cigar 
boxes. 


Taking a 20- by 20-inch sheet of plain glass, a 
design is painted on one side with black water 
color paint to imitate lead separations in stained 
glass windows. 


Now taking a tube of cement, these small 
broken sections of colored glass are cemented 
onto the plain glass, using the design on the back 
of the glass to guide the small fingers in placing 
the glass on the sheet of plain glass. 


It takes about five tubes of cement to hold on 
the broken pieces of glass. Yes, they have had 
very few casualties from handling the broken 
glass. 





The youngsters get a big kick out of making 
Photos by N. H. Hartman these colored transparencies. 
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WHEN GALLERY and SCHOOL WORK TOGETHER 


ELLA E. PRESTON 


Art Supervisor, Davenport, lowa 








E HAVE, in our little city by 
the big river, a very fine 
small art gallery, The Daven- 
port Municipal Art Gallery, 
which brings in visiting ex- 
hibits of varied character 
and excellent quality every 
month from September to June. This, in addition to 
its permanent collection, makes it a valuable asset 
to our community. The public schools take advan- 
tage of what it has to offer very frequently. We are 
fortunate to have the use of two school buses during 
certain hours of the day and can therefore take pupils 
in class groups to the gallery to see exhibits which are 
appropriate for them to see. We also frequently 
borrow from the library of art books, slides, and large 
reproductions which’ the gallery maintains. 





This year, during an art appreciation lesson in one 
of the elementary schools, one little girl asked why 
the children could not have a part in selecting pic- 
tures for the art gallery and perhaps help pay for one. 
It happened to be the twentieth anniversary year for 
the gallery and when the president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Art Gallery, Mr. L. W. Ramsey, heard 
of the little girl's remark he took it up with the trustees. 
It was decided to bring in a group of contemporary 
paintings which would be likely to interest children 
and let the children vote for an acquisition. Miss 
Elizabeth Moeller, the Director of the Art Gallery, 
conferred with the public school art supervisor and 
together they decided upon a group of paintings by 
contemporary artists to be invited in. When the 
project was explained to the artists they responded 
generously. As a result an exhibit of the eighteen 
paintings listed below was hung in the gallery. 
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School children of Davenport shown 

in the process of balloting upon the 

painting, ‘Florida Landscape,’’ by 

Ogden Pleissner. This picture was 

purchased by an anonymous donor 

for the Davenport Municipal Art 
Gallery 





Photo by Harry Boll, Photographer, 
“The Davenport Democrat’ 


All the public school pupils of grades four, five and 
six were taken in class groups during their own art 
periods to the gallery to see these paintings. Approx- 
imately 1900 public school children saw the exhibit 
and the process of getting them there took six weeks. 
It proved to be very well worth the effort of all in- 
volved. The children were exceedingly interested 
and hovered about some of the paintings which we 
had feared might prove a little mature for them, as 
well as showing real enjoyment in gay circus, horse 
and rider, and clown pictures. Many of the children 
brought small contributions toward the purchase of 
the chosen painting. 


As teachers, supervisor, and art gallery director 
were anxious to get the pupils’ honest reaction to the 
paintings they refrained from saying anything to 
indicate their own preferences to the children or to 
influence their choices in any way. When the boys 
and girls had had ample time to see all the pictures 
they were given ballots on‘ which to indicate their 
choices. The pictures had been given numbers to 
facilitate this balloting. Children were asked to keep 
their votes secret until after all had voted. 


The vote proved to be far more envenly distributed 
than we had anticipated. However, two paintings 
received a very large number of votes. The winning 
painting was ‘‘Merry-go-Round,”’ by Aaron Bohrod of 
Chicago. Aclose runner-up was ‘Florida Landscape,"’ 
by Ogden Pleissner. The gallery purchased the 
former from its acquisition fund, to which was added 
the contributions of the children. Thus the pupils had 
the satisfaction of knowing they had given to their 
art gallery a very fine painting on its twentieth 
anniversary. A week later two fine public-spirited 





























Aaron Bohrod and his canvas, ‘The 
Merry-go-round,”’ selected by Dav- 
enport School children as a gift 
painting to the Municipal Art Gallery 


citizens who wished to remain anonymous purchased 
the second choice painting and gave it to the gallery. 


We felt that we had had part in a wonderful project 
which had stimulated interest in contemporary art on 
the part of pupils, parents, teachers, and the general 
public. A total of 2500 pupils saw the exhibit, 1900 
public school pupils and the remainder from paro- 
chial and private schools. Perhaps some day we shall 


repeat the experience and try to find out what 
choices the first, second, and third grade children 
would make. Then we should like to have an exhibit 
of things which would especially interest the second- 
ary school pupils. Their needs, however, are very 
well met by the exhibits brought monthly to the 
gallery. Perhaps we have a fine start now for a Junior 
Art Gallery within our Municipal Art Gallery. What 


better project could we have had? 


The fourth grade art class of the 
Monroe School Davenport idea are 
listening to Miss Mary Kretsinger 
(art teacher) tell of the plan to con- 
tribute a picture to the Davenport 
Art Gallery. The little girl at the 
extreme right originated the idea 


Photos by 





Phil Hutchison 





AN INDIAN ACTIVITY 


of Cahuilla School, Palm Springs, California 
MINNIE BALL WILLIAMS, Classroom Teacher 


ALMA GILBERT, Principal 


ERA A. FRANKLIN, Art Supervisor 





Navajo Indians 


N OUR Social Science work in the fourth 
grade, we studied the California Indians. 
We had a few children in our room who 
were fifth grade children and needed to 
be acquainted with the United States. 

We decided to use different tribes of 
Indians to acquaint us with different sec- 
tions of the United States. 

We read many books for information to answer the 
following questions about the California Indians, 

Navajo, Pueblo, and Blackfeet tribes. 


What kinds of food did each tribe of Indians eat? 
What kinds of homes did the different tribes have? 
How did the different tribes dress? 

How did the Indians conserve things? 

How did each tribe make a living; produce, 
distribute, and consume things? 

How did the Indians communicate? 

How did each tribe transport itself and things? 
What did each tribe do for recreation? 

What government did each tribe have? 

How did each tribe satisfy aesthetic and spiritual 
needs; how did it worship God? 

11. How did each tribe of Indians get its education? 
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To be sure that we understood the meaning of these 
things, the children made their own Dictionary Chart, 
describing the meaning of food, shelter, clothing, con- 
servation, making a living, communication, transpor- 
tation, recreation, government, worshipping God, and 
education. 

As the children culled information on these subjects 
from books and other sources we talked it over in class. 
Following is an example of the’’ dictionary chart’ com- 
piled by the children and written in their own words. 


CALIFORNIA INDIANS FOOD 


The foods that were used most by the California 
Indians were acorns and the seeds of wild oats and 
other grains. 
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Pueblo Indians 


Acorns were made into meal. Hot water was poured 
over the meal to take the bitter taste out. This made 
it into mush. 

The California Indians also ate pine nuts, hazel- 
nuts, black walnuts, and chestnuts. They ate green 
clover, roots of plants, berries, currants, huckle- 
berries, gooseberries, and blackberries. 

They caught many animals by trap and bow and 
arrow. They used fish for food, also. 


SHELTER 


The Winton California Indians used willow trees 
and tules to make homes. They marked a circle on 
the ground. The women dug a hole inside this circle. 
They used willows to make the framework. Then 
they wove willow branches around the framework. 
After that they covered the outside with mats of tules. 

Some California Indians made an oblong home 
with forked poles and plastered it on the outside with 
mud instead of tules. 

The California Indians that lived in the forest made 
homes of Redwood planks. 

Every Indian village had a house called a sweat 
house. The men slept in this house, while the women 
and children slept in the hqme. 


CLOTHING 


Indian children of California did not dress at all. 
When they were older, they dressed in the same way 
as the grown-up Indians. 

Girls and women wore skirts made in two pieces. 
One was tied in the front, the other in the back. When 
it was cold they wore capes made of deerskins or 
some other hide. 

Sometimes the California Indians cut small hides 
into strips and wove them into blankets. Indian men 
wore soft deerskins tied around their waists—tied 
with cords or leather thongs. 

When they had feasts or dances, they dressed with 
feathers and bands of bright colored quills. 
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California Indians 


CONSERVATION 


The California Indians worked hard to get all the 
food and supplies they could, so they used just what 
they needed and saved the rest. 


MAKING A LIVING 


The California Indian men made their own tools. 
Then they used them for fishing, trapping, and hunting. 

Men and women built the homes. They used home- 
made tcols. 

The women hunted food and made blankets. 

Some tribes made pottery. 

If a tribe had too much of anything, that tribe would 
trade with some other tribe for the things it needed. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Most of the time the California Indians transported 
themselves by walking, running, and swimming. 
Those Indians near water used boats or canoes for 
transportation. The babies were transported on their 
mothers’ backs. 


COMMUNICATION 


The easiest way the California Indians com- 
municated was by talking. 

They sent messages to other villagers by runners. 
When one tribe did not understand the other tribe, 
they used the sign language. 


EDUCATION 


The babies were taught to swim when very young. 
The little children were educated by their mothers. 
Both boys and girls were taught to care for the 
younger children. The older girls learned to cook, 
weave, and do housework. The older boys were 
educated by their fathers. The fathers tortured the 
boys to see if they were brave enough to become men. 


WORSHIPPING GOD 


The California Indians worshipped God by dancing. 
They had Shamen who were supposed to heal the sick. 


RECREATION 


For recreation they sometimes invited other tribes 
to join them. They sent runners with invitations. The 
children played games for recreation. The older 
people played and had fun, too. 


GOVERNMENT 


Each California Indian tribe had a Chief. When the 
chief passed on, his son became chief if he was good. 

They had a council made up of wise-men of the 
village. The council made the laws and reported to 
the chief when anyone broke the law. The Chief 
would talk to the offender and tell him what he 
must do. Sometimes he was fined. The council 
arranged for dances and hunts. 


Blackfeet Indians 


After we had information on the California, Navajo, 
Pueblo, Blackfeet, and some other smaller tribes of 
Indians, the children made villages of each to demon- 
strate the information they had gained. 

Our ledge along the windows on one side of our 
classroom is about eighteen inches wide. On this 
we put a paper tray and covered it with sand. Be- 
tween the large window sections we made four tribes 
of Indians. 

We made pipestem cleaner dolls and dressed them 
according to the information we got from reading. 

We made buffaloes, a horse, dog, and used some of 
our dolls to make a scene of the Indians cleaning a 
buffalo hide, and some Indians around a fire while an 
Indian hunted buffaloes on his horse. 

The Navajo scene consisted of a hogan, smoke 
trees, cacti, Indian herding the sheep, and a woman 
weaving at a loom. 

We wove our own blankets on a loom to put in this 
village. 

Our California Indian scene consisted of a tule 
home, some Indian women grinding acorns, and men 
hunting deer. 

The Pueblo village had a Pueblo home made of 
large blocks of wood, three stories high. The outside 
was washed and spattered with thin clay. Bunches of 
peppers hung on the outside of the pueblo. Ladders 
led up to the different floors which had much pottery 
scattered around. 

On the outside of the Pueblo sat Pueblo Indians on 
rugs making pottery, jewelry, and a man weaving ona 
loom. 

A little way from the home stood an Indian woman 
at her bake oven. There was a donkey, also, who 
was tied to a post and eating from a pottery dish. 

The culmination of our activity was an Open House 
Evening in which parents and friends visited our room. 
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SIMPLE BOOKENDS 


RUTH E. POTTER 
Crafts Teacher, Margaret Thacher School 
of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
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Materials: Cardboard boxes 
Plaster of paris, 1 to 144 pounds per pair 
Large can or pan and spoon for mixing 
Modeling clay and modeling tools 
Medium sandpaper 
Felt or woolen material for bottom 


Glue 


Each child must have two cardboard boxes of the same size 
to use as forms. They should be approximately 4 by 5 inches, 
5 by 5 inches or 5 by 6 inches and must be at least 2 inches 
deep. Candy boxes are often a good size and a box with its lid 
may be used if the lid is deep enough (see A and B). If the box 
is over 3 inches deep, cut it down as shown at B in the diagram. 

(Diagram No. 1) 

Make two pencil guide lines around the inside of both boxes. 
The first line should be one inch and the second two inches 
from the bottom. Draw a line across the bottom the shortest way 
and one inch from either end of the box. 


(Diagram No. 2) 

Begin filling one of the boxes with modeling clay. Build it up 
carefully to the one-inch mark on the side and omit the section 
marked across the end—this section will form the base of the 
bookend when cast. 

When the clay is packed solidly and its surface is smooth, it is 
ready to trace the design which is incised with fingers or a tool. 
Do not undercut or cut over 4 inch deep and remember, print- 
ing or initials must be in reversal. 

(Diagram No. 3) 

When several children are ready for casting, fill your can 
about half full of water and, adding a little plaster at a time, mix 
until it is the consistency of thin batter. Pour this over the 
modeling clay up to the 2-inch line on the side of the box. Let 
this stand from one to two days. 

Spread newspapers and release the cast by first peeling away 
the cardboard sides. Remove the modeling model gently and 
place it in position in the unused box ready to be recast. 

(Diagram No. 4) 

When both casts are complete, sandpaper the rough edges, 
glue felt on the base, paint, and shellac. 

This project has been carried through successfully by children 
as young as fifth graders. 
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THOSE BRASS 
FASTENERS 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


Tucson, Arizona 


N CONNECTION with the many loose-leaf booklet 

projects in the various grades, have you ever 
wished you could make the brass paper fasteners 
more attractive for them? Well, you can. Just cover 
them. Cover them with the same cover paper you 
are using for the cover; or the color for the fasteners 
could be a contrasting one to match the color of the 
lettering on the cover, for instance. 


Referring now to the illustration herewith, cut 


circles for covering the heads of the fasteners as in A, 
making the size sufficient to allow for the thickness of 


HAMMER AND 














the head and for turning under. Snip out little bits at 
the edge (B) to make a neater, less clumsy finish 
underneath, then cover the surface with library 
paste, making the paper quite damp so that it will 
turn well and model down smooth. Set the head into 
the middle (C), then slip the nibs down through a 
prepared hole in a thick cardboard (D) for con- 
venience in working. Use a point of a knife to turn 
under the edges then slip the head down tight to the 
cardboard to hold the turned-under edges while 
modelling the shape to a smooth finish. Let dry in 
that position. 


NAIL PRINTING 


LUCILE WINKS 
Los Alamos Schools, Sante Fe, New Mexico 
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E HAVE had a great deal of fun with a new 

project and I hope it will be of interest to others. 
We call it hammer and nail printing. The first and 
second grades sanded a piece of plywood until it was 
very smooth. With the large kindergarten pencil, 
each drew the picture onto the wood. We borrowed 
small hammers and long narrow nails from the shop. 
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Each child pounded the outline of his picture follow- 
ing the pencil mark. We used printers’ ink, 4-inch 
brayers, and a large piece of window glass on many 
layers of newspapers. The children printed in pairs, 
one rolling the ink on the wood and the other pressing 
the paper on it face down until a clear print was 
produced, then pinned it on the wall to dry. We use 
second sheet weight typing paper. 


We shall try this project later with the upper grades 
when they will first make an actual sketch. 
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EXTERIOR DECORATIONS FROM SCRAP LUMBER 


AND INSULATION BOARD 


McAllister School, Waukegan, Illinois 





ah oe 7 INCE so many children in eighth grade 
WIiviv) were interested in art, our principal, 
» 


Mr. George Lambie, suggested that 

Vivi vy the eighth grade work on a Christ- 
a Noleed mas project that could be used as an 

4> outside decoration for McAllister 

School. Thus, the people of the com- 

munity as well as the class would have an opportunity 
to enjoy the work. 

In our language art classes numerous stories that 
the project would portray were discussed, and each 
child roughly sketched on scratch paper what he 
thought would be most appropriate. It was finally 
decided to draw Santa Claus, his sled, and reindeer. 
Again the class sketched on manila paper Santa 
Clauses, sleighs, reindeer; and the sketches chosen 
are those which you see in the picture. 

Plywood and beaverboard were out of the ques- 
tion, but cardboard containers that had been used for 
the filler of insulation were salvaged from one of the 
parent's attic, and the lumber from the janitor’s scrap 
pile. The project was painted with poster paint, 
water paint, and varnished with a clear varnish. 

If you looked into the workshop you would have 
seen much activity, for every child in the class of 
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thirty-seven was given a task. The respective artists 
drew on the large cardboards, the deer, four feet in 
height; Santa Claus, about eight feet in height; and 
the sleigh, ten feet in length. Another group cut, 
sawed, wired, and reinforced the different parts. 
Some students put on the priming coat, others the 
second coat, and a few painted the detail work. 
Several of the boys sprayed with a fly-sprayer the 
entire project with varnish, as a weather protector. 


Finally the entire group, with the help of the 
custodian of the building, hung the giant Santa Claus 
scene, measuring close to 9@ feet from tip to tip, across 
the front of the school building, where it lent a beauti- 
ful Christmas atmosphere to the district.. From the 
compliments, telephone calls, and written notes that 
were received we know the people of the community 
greatly admired the children’s work. 


The Committee for ‘‘Twelfth Night’’ also asked that 
the display be placed in one of the local parks that 
night. 


Misses Agnes B. Moran, teacher of art of seventh 
and eighth grades, and E. Gretchen Bloomster, super- 
visor of art of the Waukegan City Schools, directed 
the work. 
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FIRE porrery 


with CONFIDENCE 
annCOMFORT 


DFC KERAMIC KILNS, incorporating a multiple 


tube muffle construction, impart uniform heat to 





every ceramic piece in the firing chamber. This ae 






feature, coupled with positive temperature controls, assures the user of uniformly excellent firing results. 


DFC KERAMIC KILNS are carefully and effectively insulated to reduce heat loss to a minimum, insur- 


ing a high degree of operators’ comfort. 


DFC KERAMIC KILNS available in standard models for work up to Cone 5 (2245° F.) and special 
models for work up to Cone 12 (2498° F.). Both standard 
and special kilns range in capacities from 1.82 to 31 cu. ft. 


Ask for DFC’s Descriptive Price List of Ceramic Supplies. 


¥ PROMPT DELIVERY NOW ON ALL MODELS 
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PRODUCTS 


WATER COLORS—WAX CRAYONS—PRESSED CRAYONS 
TEMPERA. SHOW CARD COLORS— PASTELS — BRUSHES 
COMPOSITION MODELING CLAYS — BLOCK PRINTING 
INKS— LINOLEUM BLOCKS— WATERPROOF DRAWING 
INKS—MALFA OIL AND WATER COLORS IN TUBES 














RIGHT FROM 
THE RAINBOW... 


MURALO Art Colors are ideal 
for schools. MURALO hues, 
tones and tints fit in perfectly 
with expression work and 
easel painting. Kindergarten 
and primary grades find these 
colors exceptionally useful. 
just right too for posters, 


MURALO 
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backgrounds — or wherever a fine, smooth, W EBE R : Pine SPrlist a ! ¥ Yuat Y COLOR S 
velvety finish is desired. Finely ground for atti 
easy mixing, you just add water, stir to a and RELATED PRODUCTS 

reamy consistency and freely brush it on 

ny paintable surface. Send for our color Catalogue Vol. 700 - 1947 to Teachers, F. WE 


ooklet with instructions for use. and others interested, on request 


Siz MURALO Company Gove. PATRONIZE YOUR ST. LOUIS TRADE MARK 


STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. NEAREST WEBER DEALER BALTIMORE nas an ae 














WATER PAINT HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1894 
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YES, IT'S AMAZING WHAT 


SPEEDBALL PENS 


CAN GET OUT OF A BOTTLE 
OF INK. FREEDOM OF 
LINE -- VARIETY -- SMOOTH 
OPERATION -- LARGE INK 
CAPACITY: AND SPEED 
MAKE DRAWING AND 
LETTERING FUN WITH A 


ONLY SPEEDBALL GIVES 











YOU A CHOICE OF FIVE 
STYLES IN 8 SIZES... 
A TIP FOR EVERY JOB 
A DIP AND THEY'RE SET 


FOR A 
2 C) 


CTION! 







LEATHER... NON TOOLING 
(Continued from page 193) 


across the end, below the zipper. Tie the ends of 
the threads securely and add a few nail-heads, 
spots, or matching rivets at this point of greatest 
strain. 


Plan a paper pattern for a rectangular coin 
purse about 314 by 5 inches with smaller squares 
and the smallest size of nail-heads (Figures 1 and 
3A) or you may work out a more elaborate design 
of nail-heads only (Figures 3B and 5). Use thin 
leather for the lining, if possible, cement over the 
prongs and, when dry, sew across the end that 
will be open. Then cement the edges of the ends 
and press together with paper clamps. When 
dry, stitch along one end, then around the flap 
and across the other end. Punch a No. 8 hole 
through the flap for the snap button and mark 
through onto the purse for the location of the 
spring of the snap. Punch a No. 3 hole there to 
receive the post. Attach the parts with the 
special tools for this purpose, or have it done at a 
repair shop. 

The bag shown in Figure 5 should be made 
much like the felt bag of Figure 1 except that 
several inches of extra length must be added to 
loop through the long slits of the handles and al- 
low the bag to open far enough. You may prefer 
to use it for a sewing bag, in which case you 
will want it proportionately deeper. 


A straight belt of suede or felt may be made of 
one piece or of several sections. Use a style of 
stitched design to match the bag and insert the 
nail-heads before attaching the lining. A skiver 
lining which matches the grain side of the suede 
and covers the prongs gives a very fine finish. 
Use rubber cement brushed smoothly on the back 
side of the suede and on the flesh side of tne 
skiver and let it dry. Lay the belt down with the 
cemented side up, lay a sheet of waxed paper 
over it and then the cemented side of the skiver 
down on the paper as correctly as possible. Hold 
it while you withdraw the paper for about a half 
inch and press the cemented surfaces together. 
Continue, slipping the paper backward a little at 
a time until the two are in full contact. Do not let 
any cement touch the suede side of the leather. 


Figure 4 shows one section of a two-piece belt 
to be fastened together with strips of leather or 
silk shoelaces, either black, or white ones dyed to 
match the color of the stitching. A leather supply 
house may have large eyelets or grommets and 
may be willing to set them for you. If you have 
used felt you may punch No. 8 holes and button- 
hole stitch around them. If you have used calfskin 
no eyelets are really necessary. 





MURAL PAINTING 
(Continued from page 195) 


Upper grades may make much more beautiful 
and enduring murals. One school has used such 
murals as permanent decoration for their halls. 
Each year the graduating eighth grade makes a 
new mural related in subject to those already in 
the halls, and adds it to the collection as a class 
memorial. 


Such murals may be painted on the back of oil- 
cloth or on discarded window shades. If the latter 
is to be used, build a wooden frame of the desired 
size for the mural, being sure to brace the corners 
well. Stretch the curtain material over the frame, 
tacking well on the under side. Then give the 
surface a good coai of size so that it will be capa- 
ble of receiving the paint. Use tempera paints 
with a final coat of clear varnish. These murals 
look very professional if mounted in a wooden 
frame, giving the effect of old oil paintings. 


Where temporary murals are desired, as for 
instance, for use in school carnivals or on the 
stage, very effective ones can be made on large 
kraft paper, roll size or made larger by pasting 
several sheets together. Chalk is applied directly 
to the paper with the broad side of the stick and 
rubbed smooth with powder puffs or cleaning 
tissue. If desired, outlines may be added with 
large water color brushes and ordinary writing 
ink. 





SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
IN LINOLEUM PRINT FORM WITH 


SPEEDBALL 


REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Life in school is fFun—also fun to record your good 
times. One easy and educational way is with block 
prints and Speedball linoleum cutters. All your students 
will be able to use Speedball cutters and ink because 
they are economical and adaptable to the classroom. 


Above print by Lois Slager Senior High School 
Findlay, Ohio, 1st prize—Scholastic Contest 
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HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 








An Easter Activity With 
CLAY and PAPER 


A spring activity with a use! Make col- 
orful table centerpieces or room displays 
for Easter. Ducks modeled of Amaco 
Moist Clay (a water clay) or Marblex (a 
clay which hardens without firing) are 
painted in pastel colors with Amaco 
Showcard Colors. If a,kiln is available, 
ducks modeled of Amaco Moist Clay 
may be fired and glazed in soft mat 
colors. Arrange ducks on a pond paint- 
ed with water colors; cut grass and flowers 
of colored paper. 


Write Dept. 248 for free catalog. 
Ask your dealer for Amaco Products. 





AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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TEACHERS 


Your students know the 
QUILL is old fashioned— 





Have you told them 
about the marvelous 





This amazing new palette is per- 


fect for art classes, art students— 
because it's always in workable 
condition, eliminates messy 
“clean-ups”! Just peel off the top 
sheet and Presto!...there’s a fresh, 
paint-free surface ready for action! 
Each of ‘PEEL-OFF’s” 50 sheets are 
specially processed, impervious to 
all mediums. It's the most conven- 
ient painting aid ever invented! 


Over 3000 artists a month are 
changing from outmoded palettes 
to this marvelous new artist's aid. 





| Approx, 9” x 12” $1.00 
| Approx. 12” x 16” $1.50 








At your dealer or write to: 


JOHN J. ANTHONY 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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the best of materials. 
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rerting Silver has been a favorite medium 
for craftsmen throughout the ages. Today, its beauty re- 
mains unchallenged and the technical advances in its fabri- 
cation assure modern craftsmen of a medium worthy of 
their finest creative efforts. Good craftsmanship deserves 


craft service department - handy & harman 


82 FULTON STREET « NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





Sterling Silver teapot designed and 
executed by 15 year-old British student. 


\. 











IN STOCK 


NOW! 


Wide range of gauges and 
diameters available for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
Write for price list of alu- 
minum circles and other 


handcraft metals. 


5239 Brown Avenue ° 








Fluted tray made from Metal Goods alu- 
minum circle. Write for our free folder, 
“Making Aluminum Trays and Coasters.”’ 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


Dept. S.A. «+ St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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COUNTY-WIDE PARTICIPATION 
IN AN ART PROJECT 
(Continued from page 205) 


to do a great deal of research on form, 
size, action, manner of harness and 
driving, wagons and water tank, and 
general surrounding country. After 
several trials, they made a clay mixture 
that would hold together, giving to the 
center of the scene, a dramatic picture 
of 20 sturdy little mules plodding on 
through the barren sands of the desert, 
hauling borax and water. 

The principal of a four-teacher school 
directed the making of the ox team with 
loaded wagon, and pioneer man and 
woman. After a search, she found bal- 
sam wood, and her group gathered 
around a table in the court. A discussion 
of what would be needed by this little 
family occupied the children for some 
time. This was followed by most in- 
tensive work done by absorbed chil- 
dren. The sturdy oxen, the hardy 
figures of the driver and his wife, who 
clasps a delicately carved rifle in her 
arms, all carry the impress of sincerity 
and force. The wagon is loaded with 
realistically carved articles. There is the 
family dog, the old chest, coffee grinder, 
frying pans, churn, axe, tools, water 
cask, bucket, and other things the 
children decided were necessities. 

An outstanding contribution came 
from a larger school, where the upper 
grade group decided to put their share 
of the project into the hands of two 
Mexican boys, whose devotion to art 
merited this distinction. These boys 
modeled a figure of the historic De Anza 
on horseback. The finished product was 
so amazingly good that the whole school 
showed enormous pride in the achieve- 
ment. This commanding figure occupies 
a dominating position in the scene, 
indicating that it was indeed a momen- 
tous day when De Anza forged the trail 
that is now named for him. 

Several children after studying the 
work of the church in the new country 
modeled a figure of Father Pont, whose 
work resulted in the early mission. The 
girls of the group made his robe, and all 
were interested in making the whole 
figure represent this part of history with 
authority. . 


A group of boys studied the mountain |, 
range surrounding the locale, and the * 


result was a startlingly beautiful moun- 
tain background that challenged any- 
thing in the scene for appeal. 

Other groups worked together and 
added a covered wagon, stagecoach, a 
group of Indians, and other details to 
complete the picture. 

All children enjoyed these forms of art 
expression, and through their native 
interest, much learning has taken place. 

Teachers were surprised by their own 
interest in the work, and have expressed 
themselves as determined to enter with 
their pupils upon more art experiences 
and to allow children more freedom to 
participate, and to create. 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Items 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 





BURGESS BATTERY has just published a 
new price list that will be convenient to keep at 
hand. Here you'll find price listings for leather- 
craft supplies, plastic, metal, wood, weaving, and 
textile craft supplies, as well as power tools, 
paints, clay, hobby craft kits and molds, shell 
craft, and handicraft libraries. If you would like a 
copy of this price list, just ask for Burgess Battery's 
latest price list and send your request to Items of 
Interest Editor, 182 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before March 31, 1948. 


PACKAGE NEWS from American Crayon 
Company tells us that their popular PRANG 
TEXTILE COLOR KIT has a brand-new package, 
designed to be more compact, simplifying ship- 
ping, storing, and working. See this new package 
at your dealers. 


* 


MAKING HOOKED RUGS is a fascinating 
activity, and Pearl K. McGown of West Boylston, 
Mass., is an expert in the field. She has several 
publications of interest to those who wish to ex- 
plore this interesting craft field. ‘The Rainbow in 
Rags’ is as challenging as the title implies—‘'A 
Study in Scrolls'’ explains another aspect of rug 
design, while ‘Objectives in Orientals’’ provides 
information every maker of hooked rugs should 
have. For further information on these publica- 
tions, write to Pearl K. McGown, Rose Cottage, 
West Boylston, Mass. 


* * * 


ART VERSATILITY is the title of the guide 
sheet offered to teachers by the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Company. This sheet gives the instructor a 
guide for the selection of Mongol colored pencils, 
with the true colors printed down the side, and on 
them the number of the pencil used to obtain the 
desired shade. Receive your convenient color 
guide by sending three cents to cover postage for 
forwarding. The address is Items of Interest 
Editor, 182 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before March 31, 1948. 


* * 


POTTERY-MAKING EQUIPMENT, from 
kilns to cones, is described for you in the latest 
descriptive price list of the Denver Fire Clay 
Company. Here are 40 large pages of de- 
scriptions, specifications, 
equipment and materials needed for creating 
beautiful ceramic items. Clays, underglaze, over- 
glaze, colors, scales, sprayers, spatulas, and kilns 
of every type are found in this catalog. Send for 
your copy of the 1948 price list of the Denver Fire 
Clay Company. Three cents to the Items of 
Interest Editor, 182 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., will bring your copy. Mail your request 
before March 31, 1948. 





and prices of the , 


THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL com 
PANY has just announced that they will send ¢ 
art teachers a six-plate portfolio of winning pen 
drawings from the Scholastic Art Awards Contest. 
These plates measure ll by 81% inches and a 
produced from drawings done by pupils rangir 
in age from 15 to 18 years. Exhibit these drawing 
in your classroom and let your pupils see t 
work that has been accomplished by others 
their age. These six plates give added incent 

to your classwork as well as being highly d. 
orative. Send 13 cents today for your portf 

of six plates from the American Lead Pe; 
Company. The address is Items of Inte 
Editor, 182 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, M 
Send before March 31, 1948. 


NEW YEAR NEWS FROM OP CRAFT 
COMPANY comes to us in the form of a bra 


new catalog, Number 48, just released from 
craft-conscious organization. You'll find all k 
of easy-to-decorate objects, smoothly shaped 
designed to set your imagination working 
time. As the catalog tells us, they are ‘‘waitir 


clever hands’’—and your classes will delight 
providing those finishing touches of color, dé 

and stain that make each object excitingly 
dividual. Send for your copy of the Of ; 
Catalog Number 48 to Items of Interest Editor 
182 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
March 3], 1948. Enclose a three-cent stamp t 


cover forwarding costs. 





All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Box 2050, Stanford, California 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DRAFTING, by 
Stanley J. Pawelek was published in August 
1947, by D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., and is 
priced at $1.48. 

Based on the fact that the knowledge of free- 
hand drawing is useful at home, in the office, ‘on 
the farm. and of indispensable value to the crafts- 
man and engineer, the author presents drafting 
by the practical method of sketching. The de- 
velopment method of teaching 
throughout this book and the student is carefully 
guided from the known to the unknown. This 
book does not claim to be a self-teaching device 
but aims at providing the student with a maxi- 
mum of self activity so that the teacher can devote 


: a 
is employed 


his assistance to those who require more guidance 
in attaining a basic understanding of drafting. 

This book, with 125 pages, has many sketches 
to illustrate the text. 


AN ALPHABET SOURCE BOOK, by Oscar 
Ogg, is being republished by Dover Publica- 
tions, 1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. % 
after being out of print during the war years, 
and sells for $3.95. 

Although this book contains a collection of 
hand-lettered alphabets which may be frankly 
copies, the main purpose is to give the artist the 
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CRAFIINT 


DOUBLETONE 
TECHNIQUE 


A Pleasure to Teach... 
Essential to Modern Art 





Make your drawing on 
: Doubletone paper. In all 
<J pit ea this is an 
ordinary high grade bristol. 


Craftint developer ts applied 
with either pen or brush 
where the dark tone areas 
are desired, and instantly 
this shading appears as of 
by magic. 
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Now apply the light tone 
developer, blot, and your 
drawing is completely fin- 
ished in full tone. 


Craftint Doubletone is most enthusiastically 
endorsed not only by art teachers who 
find it an interest holding subject, but by 
rolessional artists the world over. Almost 
yelore you know it, an outline is trans- 
formed into a finished drawing containing 
two separate, mechanically perfect shading 
tones in addition to black and white. 


A SPECIAL DOUBLETONE STUDENT KIT AVAIL: ¢ yoo 
ABLE TO SELL TO YOUR STUDENTS AT EACH 


THE CRAFTINT 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


162& COLLAMER AVE. * CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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background and inspiration to create his own 
letter designs. Both beginners and advanced 
workers will welcome the professional chapters 
on the use of pens, inks, crayons, pencils, and 
drawing papers. 

The book itself is a fine example of modern 
printing and would be an impressive addition to 
the artist's library. It is 9 by 12 inches and has 
199 pages. 


THE PRACTICE OF ILLUSTRATION, by 
Henry C. Pitz, is published by Watson-Gupiill, 
Publishers, Inc., 345 Hudson St., New York, 
and is $7.50 per copy. 


“Illustration is one of the lively arts. ‘It has its 
solemn moments, it has moments for all the emo- 
tions but it is alive with the breath of current life.” 
Henry C. Pitz, well-known illustrator, presents 
with enthusiasm the business side of illustrating. 
Constructive do's and don'ts are definite and 
to the point. Media, methods, composition, 
technique, and preparing drawings for repro- 
duction are handled by the author in a friendly 
manner, covering book, magazine, and adver- 
tising illustration. 


The book is 9 by 12 inches and has 142 pages 
filled with halftone and full color examples of 
modern illustration, it is an inspiration as well as 
a manual. 


ANIMAL X-RAYS: Comparative Anatomy for 
Young People, by Brenda Putnam, was pub- 
lished in June 1947, by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y., and is 
priced at $3.50 


Miss Putnam has written and illustrated this 
introduction to the study of structural analogies 
between man and animals to help young people 
draw animals with better understanding. The 
drawings, which show the skeletons in relation to 
the outside coverings, give the student a working 
knowledge of how the subjects are constructed, 
and included is a brief biography of each animal. 
Twenty-two mammals and ten birds are ‘X-rayed’’ 
and discussed. 


The book is approximately 8 by 10 inches and 
has 96 pages. 








School Art Teachers! 


Get your Supplies at Burgess! 


¢ Get a complete line of handicraft ma- 
terials, kits with instructions, and materials 
for your class craft and project work. 


¢ Make Burgess your source for leather- 
craft, shellcraft, metalcraft, woodcraft, felt 
craft; also for plastics, basketry, weaving, 
finger paints, linoleum blocks, and other 
art supplies and equipment. 


¢ Burgess has retail stores in Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 


¢ Write today for big Free Catalog, full 
of ideas to help you. Special 10% discount 
to schools and organizations. Mention 
this ad. 


BURGESS Haniicraft STORES 


School Arts Dept.— 182 N. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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ART INSTRUCTORS: 
Enter your students’ pencil 
drawings in the Scholastic 
Awards Contest. 24 cash 
prizes plus special supple- 
mentary awards. Send 10c 
in stamps or coin for bro- 
chure of reproductions— of 
prize-winning pencil draw- 
ings from previous contests. 
Limited quantity. Address 
Dept. SA248. 


Look for 
THE GREEN CRACKLED FINISH 


so ) 
US 
DRAWING 
PENCILS 


American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, W. J. 
—makers of famous Venus Pens 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
Bridgeport 1, Conn. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


\Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Acme Shear Co., The 
Air-Age Educ. Research 
Alabastine Paint Products 

835 Chicago Drive, S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Art Clay Co. Indianapolis 24, Ind. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 

5601 First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

American Crayon Company, The Sandusky, Ohio 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Glenville, Conn. 


80 East 42nd St., 


American Express Co. 
American Felt Company Wy 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 

45 Harrison St., E. Orange, N. J. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


American Lead Pencil Co. . 
American Map Co., Inc. 16 East 42nd St., 
Scientific Inst. Div. 
Box A, Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
American Pipe Cleaner Co. 293 Lenox St., Norwood, Mass. 
Dr. Andre Laboratory, Inc. 1617 North 2nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc. 52 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
John J. Anthony 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 
35 West 32nd St., 


\merican Optical Co., 


New York 1, N. Y. 
110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
141 South Norton Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
380 East 8th St., New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York 10, N. Y. 
a Huntington, Ind. 
116 Fast $9th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
6 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Art in Leather 411 Joseph Ave, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
Art School of the Crafts Guild . Route 1, Holland, Mich. 
Artcraft Leather of California 271 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 112 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Artists’ Supply Co. of N.Y. 15 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Artists Technical Supply Co. 89114 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
17 West 3rd St., New York 12, N. Y. 
Box 192, Palmyra, N. J. 
402 South Illinois St., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Atlas Specialty Mfg. Co. 3259 Shields Ave., Chicago 16, IIl. 
Bainbridge’s Sons, Charles T. 20 Cumberland St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Bellevue Industrial Furnace Co. 2971 Bellevue, Detroit 7, Mich. 
Bersted’s Hobby Craft, Inc. SP Monmouth, III. 
Binney & Smith Co. 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Block Artists Materials Co 
72 Weybosset St., 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Ardenwood Studios 
B. Aronstein & Co. 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Art Career School 

Art Chemical Products, Inc. 
Art Digest, The 

Art Education, Inc. 


175 Fifth Ave., 


Artone Color Corporation 
Anne Astley Ceramic Studio 
EK. C. Atkins & Co. 


Providence 3, R. I. 
Blue Rapids, Kan. 
New York 11, N. Y. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Springfield, Mass. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Blue Rapids Supply Co. 
3oucour Artist Colors 

R. R. Bowker Co. 
30oyle-Midway, Inc. 
Bradley Co., Milton 
Bradshaw, Howard bien 
Branford Co., Charles T. 6 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Bridgeport Pen Co.,Inc.,. 237 John St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
British Columbia Indian Arts & Welfare Society 


579 Sixth Ave., 
62 West 45th St., 
22 East 40th St., 


322 Armit Rd., Victoria, B. C. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Box 235, North Hollywood, Calif. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Buffalo 12, N. Y. 


Brown & Bro., Inc., Arthur 67 West 44th St., 
Bruce Enterprises 

Bruce Publishing Co., The mi 
Buffalo Hobby Haven 610 Fillmore Ave., 
Bureau of University Travel 11 Boyd St., 


Burgess Battery Co., Handicraft Div. 


180 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Box 27, Station A, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Burton Novelty Co. 
Cardinal Leather Co., Inc. 
Carlos Art Academy 
Catalda Fine Arts, Inc. 
Catalin Corp. of America 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


177 William St., 


18 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, III. 


Newton, Mass. 


Directory of Suppliers 


Names appearing in Bold Face Type are advertisers in this issue. 
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Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 

1101 West Monroe St. 
Cleveland Crafts 770-774 Carnegie Ave., 
Conestoga Pottery Co. 


» Chicago 7, I! 
Cleveland 15, Ohiv 
, , Wayne, | 
75 Windsor St., Hartford, Co: 
181 William St., New York 7, N. \ 
30x 316, Oneonta, N, 
Coronet Instructional F as. Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 
Coulter’s 5600 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Ca 
Craft Service 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. \ 
Craftint Mfg. Co., The 1615 Collamer Ave., Cc leveland 10, Ohio 
Crafts Center Salisbury, Vt. 
Craftsman Supply House Scottsville, N. \ 
Guernsey, P 


Radio City, ‘i York 20. N.Y 


Connecticut Leather Co. 
Connolly, J. J. 
Copygraph Co. 


Creative Crafts we ee ee 
RKO Bldg., 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
135 West 23rd St . New York ‘1, N.. ¥. 
396 Coit St., Irvington 11, N. J 
804 Mulberry St., Upland (Chester), Pa. 
Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
516 Wayne Ave., Dayton 10, 0! 
184 Commercial St., Malden, Mass 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 119 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. \ 
Delta Mfg. Company 600 East Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. Framingham, Mass. 
Denver Fire Clay Co., The 2301 Blake St., Denver, Colo. 
Dept. of Travel & Publicity 
Parliament Bldg 


Curriculum Films, Inc. 


CVH Laboratories Co. 
Damerell Mfg. Co. 
Davis Press, Inc., The 
Dayton Typewriter Co., The 
Dekadhese Sales Co. . 


r., Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 
787 First Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


112 East Cary St., Richmond 19, Va 
Jersey City 3 


Dietz Press, Inc. . 

Dixon Crucible Co., Rae 3 

Dixon, Incorporated, Wm. 32 East Kinney St., Newark 1, 

Doubleday & Co. 14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. \ 

Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., B. F. 45 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y 

Eagle Pencil Co. 703 East 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
N. } 
N. } 
\ 


Joseph . 


East and West Ass’n., The 62 West 45 th 7 New York 19, 
Eastman Kodak Company 343 State St., Rochester 4, 
Eastport Ceramists ' ore pe een Lake, 
Educational Materials, Inc. 46 East a5" St., New York > N.Y. 
20 East 69th , New York 21, N. Y. 
1637 anh Place, Denver ae Colo. 
104 South State St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
76 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 

Faber, Inc., A. W. 41 Dickerson St., Newark 4, N. J. 
Faber Pencil Co. , Eberhard Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Fairbairn Publishers, The Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
2318 Third Ave., New York 35, N. Y. 


Educational Playthings . 

Elcraft . 

Eraser Company, lik The 
Esterbrook Pen Company 


Fairyland Plastics 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 
425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Faweett, Inc., Hughes 115-117 Franklin St., New York 13, N.Y. 
Fernholtz Machinery Co. 
150 North Norton Ave., 


205 Fulton St., 


Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
New York i. N. , # 
: Bradenton, Fla. 
27 ’ Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
a i “ae Kan. 
Box 456, Laguna Beach, Calif. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
390 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y- 
1906 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
oe ee Bayfield, Colo. 
67 Fleet St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 
2600 West Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif. 
Gesswein & Co., Inc., Paul H. 35 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
Golka Co., Robert J. 400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass. 
Greenberg: Publisher 201 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Griffith Pottery House, Jane 
23 Maplewood Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Fezandie & Sperrle, Inc. « 
Florida Supply House . 
Foredom Electric Co. 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Foster Art Service, Inc. 
Friendship Press . 

Fun With Felt Corp. 
Gaywood Mfg. Co. 
Gebhardt Company, A.L., 416 North Water St., 
Gem Exchange, The 
General Pencil Co. 
Genie Industries 
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UNIVERSAL'S HANDICRAFT CATALOG 


FA to 150-Page New Edition ... Just Published 


Teachers 
Purchasing Agents_ HUNDREDS OF CRAFT IDEAS 
* PARTIAL LIST OF ITEMS 








Leathercraft Flexcraft 

Metalcraft Shellcraft 

Basketry Plastics 
Block Printing Finger Painting 

Sculpstone Crayons 
Jewelry Poster Colors 
Wood Carving Braiding 
Ceramics, Fired Raffia 


Ceramics, Non-fired Toy Animals 
Hand Motor Tools Plastic Relievo 
Weaving Looms Wood Burning Pencils 


Library of Craft Publications 


Please write on school stationery for Free copy. 
Price to individuals 50 cents—rebated on order of $2.00 or more. 


Mh , UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
open to sectiondesired 1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York City 19, N.Y. 





What every student- 











Now— i'~ POTTERS'’ 


>| Ue 


MADE ore 
E A Ss Y a rs Easy to operate 


ARATE ant Coos 


TO TEACH fa vireseanel 


® Balanced constructi 








“Finger-tip’’ is a solution that provides a non-flowing © Sturdy 
quality when added to Alabastine Art Colors, yet it 
keeps them in an easy working, Auid state that gets 
excellent results. 
: NO 
SMOOTH SPECIAL PAINTS Drakenfeld also offers 
° NEEDED high quality 
EASY Simply add ‘’Finger-tip” to the standard ELECTRIC 
FLOWING Alabastine Art Colors in just the amount 
. needed. No waste—no extra paints to CERAMIC KILNS 
buy—no color range to duplicate. Full 
ECONOMICAL instructions with each jar. a 
a USE ALABASTINE'’S NEW 
PLEASANT CLAY BODIES 





he. Deaurieg Dtncd yA + the Mh Vedceeb- 











ed 
Ask your ar any a man 
of stature and he will tell you that — 


*CASTELL is the world's standard of quality. 


*CASTELL graphite is milled according to the 
secret micrometric process of old world 
craftsmen whose experience goes back 
to 1761. 


*CASTELL's 18 controlled tones of black are 
incomparable in uniform excellence . . . the 
H's can be sharpened to a needlepoint with- 
out breaking — the B's can be chisel-pointed 
for broad black strokes without flake or 
crumble. 


At the outset of your career, get the CASTELL 
habit. Still sold at the pre-war price of 
15c each..less in quantities 























rouse ““FINGER-TIP’’ 


WITH REGULAR ALABASTINE 
SCHOOL ART COLORS WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 
we. ae 
FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER D yA i: Ad & f 
ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS TORE i 


F DRAKENFELD & CO INC 


833 Chicago Drive Grand Rapids, Mich. 45-47 Perk Place. New York 7.N 
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CRAFTS THAT APPEAL! 
Fascinating articles that may be richly enhanced into 
beautiful artistic accessories 
Wooden Plates, Boxes, Bracelets and a multitude of 


WALTER T. FOSTER 3 “maple wonsieomation by oxlonag or envving.’ ie 


ANIMATED 
CARTOONS 
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: fam extra tools or equipment required 
i Hove fun MAKING THESE * gt le ang 
~ LITTLE FIGURES LAUGH, FROWN, Write today ge at pass of this 
—_ WALK OR RUN. ASK YOUR Colorful Catalog packed with 
& DEALER OR SEND $1.00 TO hy | ae design suggestions — Valuable 
"i BOX A456 technique tips. 
LAGUNA BCACH, CALIF. THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO 
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in the 
brand-new book 
A HANDBOOK 
OF DESIGNS 
AND HOW TO 
USE THEM 
by Gordon de Lemos 





This book contains 120 large 9-x 12-inch pages crowded 
with attractive motifs based on flowers, birds, animals, fig- 
ures, ships and landscapes. 

Suitable for use in all types of handicrafts, such as textile 
stenciling, leather work, metal craft, wood carving, block 
printing, glass etching, etc. 

Also chapters on how to design, planning colors and 
pointers on handicrafts. 

Soft Cover $2.50 Hard de Luxe Cover $4.00 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS INC. 
46 E. 11th ST., NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 
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; Box 24, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
460 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
709 Sansom St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
290 Main St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Handy & Harman . 82 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Harper & Brothers , 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Harper Electric Furnace Corp. . Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hattrick Bros. 973 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Hauser & Reisfeld j 33 Spruce 'St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Hazelle’s Marionettes . 906 East 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Hernandez, R. P. . Lancaster, Ohio 
Heydenryk, Henry New York 19, N. Y. 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
High Museum School of Art 
1262 Peachtree St., 
Hill & Canyon School of the Arts 
1005 Canyon Rd., Santa Fe, N. M. 
Hillman Importing & Trading Co., Inc., The 
170 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Box 276, New York 18, N. Y. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Farmington, Conn. 
- Box 4550, Coral Gables, Fla. 
House of Little Books 80 East 11th St., ‘New York 3, N. Y. 
Hummel Glove Studio 110 West 69th St., ‘New York 23. ee 
Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 7th and State ‘Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Informative Classroom Pic. Pub. 
40 Ionia St., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
International House Pub. Inc. 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
International Textbook Co. 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 9, Pa. 
Jam Handy Organization, The 
2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
46 East 8th St., New York, ee # 
915 East Washington St., Pasadena 6, Calif. 
22 North William St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Griswold, Lester . 
Grumbacher, ~ as M. 
Hagstoz & Son, B. 
Hammett Co., a. Bis 


"65 West 56th St., 
271 Ninth St., 


N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hobby Art Corp. 
Hogue Studio, Grace 
Horton Handicraft Co. 
House of Gifts 


Janeway, Carol . 
Jewelcraft, J. J. 
Johnson & Co., 


Keezer Mfg. Co. (F elt Crafters, The) ; Plaistow, N. H. 
Keyes & Co. . 553 53rd St., Des Moines 12, lowa 
Knauber, Alma Jordan . 160 Warder Drive, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Knowledge Builders . 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. Bloomsbury, N. J. 
Kosto Hobby Crafts Plastics Corp. 
3263 M St., N.W., 
Koyle Co., E. W. ; 212 Essex St., 
Kurtz Bros. . . 
Larson Co., J. C. 
Leitz, Inc., EF. : 
Lily Mills Company 
Listo Pencil Corp. 
Little House, The 
Little Loomhouse 
Livingstone Academy 
1138 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Loom Craft Studio 
Magic-Mold Laboratories 
Manual Arts Press, The 
McGown, Pearl K. . ; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Meinzinger Art School 12 East Hancock, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Melind Co., Louis 362 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. . 10 Thomas St., Providence, R. I. 
Metal Goods Corporation 5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Fifth Ave. & 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 
Modern Handcraft, Inc. 2401 Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry 
1328 Broad & Master Sts., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
Muralo Company, Inc., The 
570 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
Museum of Modern Art . 11 West 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 
National Card, Mat & Board Co. 4318 Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, IIl. 
National School of Dress Design 
1315 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Native American Arts & Crafts 1018 Pacific, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Naz-Dar Company 469 Milwaukee Ave. ., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Neva-Clog Products, Inc. : Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York Phoenix School of Design 
160 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Northwest School of Art 3605 South 52nd St., Tacoma. 9, Wash 
Norton & Company, Inc., W. W. 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Novo Educational Toy & Equipment Center 
65 Lispenard St., New York 13, N. Y. 
60th & Dodge, Omaha, Neb. 
; ; Sandusky, Ohio 
223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 
370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 
; Box 1108, Monterey, Calif. 
. Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
: Penland, nN. © 
Plymouth Meeting, ive 
Columbus 8, Ohio 
Lansdale, ra. 


Washington, D. C. 
Boston 11, Mass. 
Clearfield, Pa. 
180 North Wacker Drive, Chicago - “7 
; 304 Hudson St., New York 13, . 
Shelby nN rs 

- | 1716 Park St., Pr winswere<4 "Calif. 
6616 Germantown Ave. , Philadelphia TS, Pa. 
ar Kenwood Hill, Louisville 8, Ky. 


Washington 11, D. C. 

John & Center Sts., Wilmington, Ohio 
. Elma, N. Y. 

1657 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Th. 

: West Boylston, Mass. 


Omaha University, Art Dept. 
O-P Craft Co., Inc., The 
Osborn Brothers 

Palmer Co., The . 

Parnassus Art Paper Co. 
Parva Products Co. . ; 
Penland School of Handicrafts 
Pennsylvania Folk Industries 
Pereny Equipment Co. 

Perkins Glue Co. . 

Permanent Pigments 


2700 Highland Ave., 


Norwood Sta., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Pickwick Findings Co. 
Plays . , 
Plume Trading & Sales Co., Inc. 
155 Lexington Ave., 
Polks Model Craft Hobbies, Inc. 
314 Fifth Ave., 


: Box 780, Stamford, Con: 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass 


New York 17, N. \ 
1783 East llth St., Cleveland 14, O} 
7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. 3 


Pomeroy Stereograph Co. 
Prothmann, Dr. Konrad 
Popular Science Pub. Co., Inc., Audio-Visual Div. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. \ 
406 South Ist St., Phoenix, Arj 
4 Greenmount, Baltimore 18, \J 
South Lamar St., Dallas 2, Tey 
; H ampden, Ma 
509 Fifth Av e., New York 16, N. \ 
213 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 
Randolph Co., Thomas 706 South 5th St., Champaign, I}! 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. ) 
Rit Products Corp. 1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, 
Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc., The . Newton, Conn. 
Rogers Electric Kilns 8029 Old York Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Rose Tree Craftsmen 2022 Chancellor St., Philadelphia 3, Pa, 
Rosenthal Company, The 45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. 7. 
Rosenthal, Philip 47 East 9th St., New York 3, N. } 
Row, Peterson & Company 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston. Ill. 
School Arts Magazine Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
School of Fine & _— Art 97 Spring St., Portland 3, Me. 
Scripto, Inc. . 423 Houston St., Atlanta 2, Ga. 
Sculpture House 304 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Selecta Toy & Novelty Co. Book Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich 
Sentinel Books 112 East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Shelart Studios 3202 Sixth St., S., St. Petersburg 5, Fla. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 101 Prospect A\ e., N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Shuttle-Craft Guild , Basin, Mont. 
Snead Ceramic Studio, The Jane 
1822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 Fast Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Southwest Airways Co. 
1414 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
203 East 18th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Porters Saddle Shop 

Pottery Arts Supply Co. 255 
Practical Drawing Co. . 2205 § 
Prickett Studios, The 
Prodex Company 
Ramer Art Workshop 


Spectrome Company 
S S Rubber Cement Co. 
314 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
609 Washington St., New York 14, N. Y. 
ale ad Se ee Athol, Mass. 
Austin, Texas 
New York 33, N.Y. 
West Springfield, Mass 
Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
415 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. } 
121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. 
148 State St., Binghamton, N. 
Syracuse University, School of Art ; Syracuse 10, N. 
Talens & Son, Inc. 360 Thomas St., Newark, 5 N. 
Tampa Art Institute wiitiei Auditorium, Tampa 6, F la. 
Technical Specialites Co. Malden, Mass. 
Texaco National Road Reports | 
135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. 
Thayer & Chandler 910 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Thompson, Dr. Nora B. : Ardmore, Pa. 
Thomson Trading Company, Inc. 
224-226 South San Pedro St., 
Toebe Leather Co., Chas. A. 


S. S. Stafford, Inc. 
Starrett Co., The L. S 
Steck Company, The 
Stewart Clay Co. 
Strathmore Paper Company . . 
Strauch Leathercraft Supply Service 
Struck, Inc., Paul A. 
Stuart Studios 
Studio Publications 
Swan Pencil Co., Inc. 
Sweet Company, Inc., E. A. 


133 Mulberry St., 


ey mt tt 


Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
40 North 3rd St., Philadelphia . Pa, 
Toy Mart Co., The . 314 Market St., Newark 5, N. J. 
Transogram Co., Inc. 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Traphagen School of Fashion 
1680 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Travascio, M. 934 North 63rd St., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
Union Rubber : Asbestos Co. Trenton 6, N. J. 
United Air Lines, School & College ‘Serv. 
5959 South Circero Ave., Chicago 38, Il. 
U. S. Art Canvas Co. 54 East 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
United World Films, Inc. « 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 
1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, N. Y. 


University of Oregon, School of Architecturé & Allied Arts 


Eugene, Ore. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
ay Davenport, lowa 
37 West 37th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
164 West Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 
1220 Buttonwood Be. Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Weber Costello Co. C hicago Heights, Ill. 
Webster Paper & Supply Co., Inc. Albany 4, N. Y. 
Weldon Laboratory, James W. 2315 Harrison, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co. 
215 East 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 
31 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


VanVeen, Virginia 5 Beekman St., 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Walco Bead Co. 
Watson Co., Geo. E. 
Weber Co., F. 


Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
Winthrop Ceramic Studio 
1454 Park Road, N. W., 
Wyomissing Institute of Fine Arts 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y- 


Washington 10, D. ©. 
Wyomissing, Pa. 
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These fine quality materials make teaching 
easy, are wonderful to work with. Highly 
plastic, all-purpose clays, ready to use. 
Colorful prepared glazes. Complete line of 
potters tools and equipment including elec- 
tric kilns designed specifically for hobby 
pottery—safe, easy to operate. 

Order from your school supply jobber 
or local art supply dealer—or write us 
direct for free catalog and price list giving 
your dealer’s name and address. , 


Gane Cnead CERAMIC STUDIO 


INCORPORATED a? 
1822 CHESTNUT STREET // 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
Dept. & 














COIT’S 


shows the way 
in 1948 with the 
really new 


Smooth-Stroke 
Lettering Pen 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
One dip assures long-lived 
flow, thanks to new corrugat- 
ed ink retainer—glides over 
any surface—light as a feath- 
er—easy handling—no 
smudges—pen tip removable 

for easy cleaning. 

If your dealer is unable tosup- 
ply you, please write direct. 
SIZES: Vad 3 ” 4", 34" le”, 
5g" 3c" ym 


82“ 


A product of the 














Our Line of 


CRAFTS SUPPLIES 


features 
FELT CRAFT KITS 


BEANIES 
PURSES 
PENCIL CASES 
BILLFOLDS 


BELTS 
PINCUSHIONS 
DOLLS 
BOLEROS 





TEXTILE PAINTS 
CRAYONS 
FINGER PAINTS 
MODELING MATERIALS 
HORTONCRAFT KITS 
X-ACTO TOOLS 
SEWING SUPPLIES 
BEADWORK 
WHITTLING KITS 
SHELLCRAFT 
CRAFTS BOOKS 


Write for catalog 


FUN WITH FELT 
CORPORATION 
390 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








Mishlite 
CANVO BOARD 


The New All-Purpose 


BOARD for PAINTING 


THAT IS MAKING SUCH A HIT 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


e Suitable for many mediums 
e Permanently white canvas texture 
e No irregularities, always uniform 


e Easily cut to any size 


e Will not fade. discolor, chip or peel 


e Costs less than canvas boards 
PREFERRED BY AMATEURS, PROFESSIONALS, 
AND TEACHERS, ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Spectrome Company, Manufacturers, 


203 E. 18th St., New York 3, N. ¥ 


Kindly send sample 10714 HIGHLITE Canvo Board 


»¢ lo cover handling and postage 





bridgeport Pen Co., Inc. NOR elias cass nseahin-snctewninaadiccehabasels 
Established 1921 
-_ ; ' TI ET 
257 John St. Bridgeport, Conn. 
iil a 
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TRACE 
FULL COLOR 


LAYOUTS 
QUICKER | 


FULL | 
COLOR 


REALISM 
with minimum 
work and lost 
time. 
































IDEAL 

TRAINING 
in outlining and 
lettering. Wipe 
clean to alter or 
change indefin- 
itely on acetate 
sheets if desired. 





Train your color sense 
this easy way. Work in 


a new medium like ace- LEADS IN 


6 COLORS 


Buy several pencils if Black Green 
Brown Red 
Blue Yellow 


tate or tracing paper. 


you want but only one 
pencil and different 
colored leads are nec- 
essary. Change colors 
in the pencil easily and 
quickly. The most ver- 
satile and simple 
color pencil made. 


MARKING PENCIL 


LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


e iva 





ALPHACOLOR 


The BRIGHTEST Name in Color! 


Alphacolor Colored Chalk Pastels bring 
new sparkle and life to murals, posters, 
sketches. You will delight in the brilliance of 
these 24 clean, smooth-working colors. Send 
$1.00 for full-size sample set of 24 colors, 
ae anywhere in U.S.A. Address Dept. 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Ill. 


a | ak [od 
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1948 Buyers’ Guide 


REFER TO THIS SECTION FOR SUPPLIES AND SERV 


ScHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE publishes this directory each year as a service to its readers and advertisers. 









offering their services. 





ICE 
We hope you will find j: 


useful. In it we list Art and Craft supplies used in our schools throughout the Country—publications on subjects of interest t. 
our readers—the names of schools offering instructions in various fields—and the names of travel agencies and transport companic 


DIRECTIONS: Find the article or service you want on the classification list below. Following the name are the index numbers of firms 
handling that product or service. Look these numbers up in the Directory of Suppliers which starts on page 10-a. 






















































VES, 143, 194, 225; 257, 274, Dolls, Costume—99, 116, 129, 168. 








276, 279, 280. | Indian Costumes, Curios and Crafts—50, 53, | 161, 172, 193, 
Class Jewelry—54, 113, 154, 233. 145, 187, 207. 269, 275, 277, 


100, 101, 103, 104, 107, 113, 120, 127, 177, 214, | 46, 51, 71, 72, 77, 88, 98, 100, 107, 110, 113, 65, 71, 86, 88, 
224, 225, 280. 127, 129, 133, 136, 138, 141, 148, 163, 177, 194, 163, 172, 214, 


14-a 


Adhesives—Paste, Glue, etc.—7, 19, 40, 41, | Crayons, Colored—5, 7, 40, 41, 46, 54, 56, 71, Inks, Printing—54, 71, 91, 100, 107, 113, | 
45, 46, 54, 64, 71, 72, 74, 82, 99, 100, 107, 113, 90, 99, 100, 107, 113, 116, 129, 133, 163, 193. 148, 194, 214, 225, 234, 261, 275 
116, 129, 138, 145, 156, 161, 163, 177, 193, 208, 208, 214, 218, 225, 229, 231, 250, 269, 274, 275, | Inks, Writing and Embossing Inks—136, 214 
214, 225, 233, 240, 255, 265, 269, 274, 279, 282. 276, 277, 279, 280. ccd thin a i 
Airbrush Equipment 31, 32, 41, 51, 72, 107, | Crepe Paper—37, 85, 98, 129, 193, 214, 277, 279. en ee eer errs ae 


Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies— 10, 54, ¢ 


275, oe 

See sitar Sse) sau " #4, 94, 100, 1135, 129, 122, 128. 134. 142.145 

Art Books—7, 26, 41, 46, 48, 51, 53, 72, 88, 92, Drawing Boards and Bristols—16, 31, 37, 41, 154. 161. 178. 194. 205. 208. 269. 279 
2 7 2 > 2 154, 161, 178, 194, 205, 208, 269, 279. 

99, 100, 105, 107, 113, 114, 116, 129, 131, 146, 46, 51, 72, 88, 100, 107, 127, 129, 133, 163 185, . di 

150, FSi. 158, 161, 163, 173 175, 180, 184, 192, | 194. 214, 223, 225. 245, 274. 275, 280. : Jewelry, Class—30, 71, 113, 145, 154, 233 

— = ah 226. 227, 232, 236, 240, 247, 249, | Drawing Books—41, 51, 53, 54, 72, 88, 89, 100, Jewelry, Craft Books and Design— 10, 56, 7! 

260, 269, 279, 280. | 107, 113, 124, 131, 138, 146, 150, 163, 175, 214 80, 100, 113, 130, 145, 151, 154, 161, 173, 17% 
Art Metals—54, 64, 71, 91, 98, 100, 113, 128, | 218, 226, 227, 236, 240, 249, 275, 20. ‘ 227, 233, 236, 269, 279. 

— gee hb deri > ~ ‘ - = | Drawing Devices—41, 51, 68, 77, 100, 113, 127, Kilns—5, 10 ,34, 38, 54, 65, 86, 93, 97, 100, 109, 
Artists’ ce es hse 3 “ ar sae | 225, 231, 275. 125, 129, 132, 194.. 202. 213, 214 218 222 

54, 72, 88 3 3 / 5m 6, ai, Sze, : sa ~ . 225. 236. 269. 274. 278. 279. 28] 

at 4 2 2 422 Drawing Instruments—31, 41, ob. 52, 365, eee ek ee ee ae 9 of 7, 08. 

( ? 2 9 72 E ’ 

133, 141, 163, 194, 195, 204, 214, 215, 225, 233, | “197 139. 199, 209, 225, 240, 275, 279. Knives—35, 41, 54, 64, 71, 91, 98, 100, 107, 113, 

234, 236, 240, 250, 257, 261, 269, 274, 275, 276, | : 67 49 121, 127, 129, 134, 161, 194, 195, 208, 213, 214 

277, 279, 280. | Dry Colors—5, 6, 7, 42, 46, 88, 98, 100, 110, 113, 21, 127, 129, 134, , 194, , 208, 213, 214, 
Baskets Suppli 10, 46, 64, 71, 98, 113, 214 127, 129, 183, 193, 194, 214, 225, 240, 269, 274 223, 225, 236, 246, 269, 274, 281, 283. 

ac y & s q » 6 9S, a. 2 ’ pay eg “9 “9 9 @ > oo") this - hoe ? : pa a y 2 ” 

oe Ar ‘isla 275, 276. Lacquer—36, 54, 71, 91, 100, 113, 145, 178, 194, 
Batik Supelies— 110, 129, 194, 225, 269 Duplicators—%81, 129. 208, 214, 233, 234, 240, 255, 269, 279. 

ee ke 6A 71 100 1 ; Dyes—45, 58, 66, 100, 110, 113, 129, 145, 161 Leads—Black, Colored—11, 104, 120, 167 
. 5 , 6 ) pit 2) ’ ¥ ’ ’ a ati , | - , , ’ ? 
Bel 193, 196, 205, 350" 269, 273 116, 129, 142, | PRETO W9se Too. 290, 246, 935° 269, 279.0” | MME Gao 
99. 163 193 14 125 176 277 Easels, Boards and Tables—41, 46, 51, 88, 99, Leather—Craft—10, 27, 29, 54, 58, 64, 66, 67, 
a eter Oe Reach hi ie al ag 100, 107, 113, 127, 129, 193, 214, 218, 225, 240, 71, 74, 98, 100, 113, 117, 118, 123, 129,13 1 
Cre nen nee agenpenant—I29, 262, 275, 280. | 144, 161, 162, 164, 196, 212, 246, 251, 260, 269, 
cies a ine S lies—10. 41. $4 Enameling Equipment—91, 109, 113, 178, | 279. 

“ot, 71.73, 98, 100, 113° 123, 129, 161, 208, 214. —— Leathercraft—Books—10, 27, 29, 41, 48, 53, 

15 160 169 179 Retiree mo <"" | Etching Tools and Supplies—51, 54, 56, 91, 54, 58, 64, 66, 67, 71, 91, 98, 100, 113, 124, 129, 

‘ush Cl vaner——4. 6.7, 15. 24, 40, 46. 71.82.87, | _.289.12% 178, 194, 208, 225, 246, 2¢ 375, '280. 131, 145, 161, 162, 164, 173, 196, 227, 246, 247, 
BT OO int 26 Bk He ee | Beching, Glase—I0, 41, 51, 54, 63, 64 71, 100, 251, 260, 269, 279. 

Z0, 203, 233, £00, 2/4, 2/5. | 208. 269. 279 ’ io a - ' be od 
Brushes, Artiste’—31, 41, 42, 46, 51, 54, 64, 71 116, 161, 194, 208, 269, 279. Leathercraft Tools and Supplies—10, 27, 

: 5 ye 197-199. 133° Feltcraft Supplies—9, 10, 41, 54, 56, 64, 98, 29, 41, 54, 56, 58, 63, 64, 66, 67, 71, 91, 98, 100, 

re ys 14 21 407, 115,125, et a _ 100, 113, 116, 156, 161, 194, 196, 269, 279 | —- 113, 117, 123, 129, 134, 144, 161, 162, 164, 194, 

3 »2 5 225 Ze3, 23 , 236 ) ’ , : - > , , » «© + . 96 5) 2 2 25 260 269 279 2 3. 

274, 275, 279, 280. | Films, Educational and Entertainment—69, » = . ee R, 2 _” haps _ ae 
Calipers—5, 141, 165, 208, 213, 225, 242. 113, 129, 149, 152, 159, 175, 184, 237, 268. or ret hg ge 100, 107, 113, 
Cameras—54, 96, 272. | Films—Slides, Strips—26, 76, 113, 129, 149, | 0) 0 or eto 
Canvas—31, 41, 43, 51, 88, 107, 113, 127, 141, | 152, 159, 180, 184, 211, 237, 266. eRe - og 7 74 a Ae 4 > to 

194, 214, 215, 225, 240, 267, 274, 275, 280. Finger Paints—4 10, 40, 41, 46, 51, 56, 71, 107. 113. tas” 127 129. 148. 161. 163. 173. 194. 
Cards, Greeting, To Be Painted— 64. 99, 100, 107, 113, 116, 133. 161, 193, 214, 225, 214. 225. 261. 269. 275. 277. 279, 283. 
Carving Material and Tools—5, 7, 10, 54, 58, tases eagsecegptgdlpartaggll aah Liquid F Rubber for Molds—10, 39, 42, 54, 64, 

63, 71, 91, 98, 13. 116, i771. 161, 164, 194, 195, Pleats Shaft Tools—63, 71, 74, $22, 161, 194, 71. 100. 107. 161 194 214 772 240 469 979. 

214, 225, 244, 260 261, 262 269, 275, 279. 208, 269. ¢ ; : P asa Fes a i ai 

, ? > - ? 4 ’ | ” P ; a i S ies 0. 56, 71, 98, 99, 
Casts, Plaster—54, 56, 64, 71, 125, 180, 213, | Frames, Art and Exhibit—41, 51, 113, 129, ee OREO ee hes 14, 269 
225, 244, 262, 279. | 137, 174, 193, 194, 210, 225. 5 a ees Sey Sey ty SPs See ee 

‘ ~ “he . 3 ? 5 13. 266 

Catalogue Available toSchool Arts Readers— | Furniture, Art and Drawing Room—4l, 107, er nee 9), Sly SE. Ey BOM er 

3, 5, 7, 10, 14, 26, 27, 34, 41, 42, 46, 54, 61, 64, 113. 129, 184. 225. 262. 275. tach 

71, 74, 75, 76, 86, 88, 91, 99, 100, 111, 115, 116. PRC Pes ee at ie ah - Marionettes and Puppets—63, 98, 99, 135. 

127, 129, 130, 139, 145, 154. 161. 168, 175, 179. Gem Cutters’ Tools and Supplies,—119, 178. | Mat and Mount Boarde—37. 41. 51, 107, 127, 

184, 186, 194, 195, 208, 211, 214, 225, 227, 228, | Glues— 10, 64, 71, 82, 110, 113, 129, 161, 194, 129. 185. 194. 214, 225.283. 

230, 232, 233, 237, 243, 244, 249, 260, 266, 269, 203 , 208, 225, 233, 246, 274. - . . ma ile a a. ‘i $3 54. 56. 64,71 

275, 276, 279, 281, 283. | Handbooks on Color—72, 100, 107, 113,175, | 61° oR 100, 113° 124.129, 31, 151, lel, 173, 

“= 51, 54, 58 | 225, 236, 247, 262, 280. Te ge ge a leeaa Raia aie 
— te he a 58, 71, 74, 100, 107, | -sedsinncr te deaaiat Aeateiedan 175, 178, 247, 269. 

J, £01, 172, 20, 207. Hand Motor Tools—10, 41, 54, 56, 63, 64, 71 , , cn &k K3 
6 ae . A Aegis ite Sagas ts Mil Metalcraft Tools and Supplies— 10, 54, 56, 69, 
ee rie, th 24; %6, 63,65, 71,79, | oh BOG, BES, BOD, EM8, 296, 200, 279. 64, 71, 91, 100, 113, 122, 128, 129, 142, 161, 

Foy Pa ots 100, 109, 113, 125, 129, 143, 253. 161, Handicraft Books—7, 10, 18, 41, 51, 53, 54, 56, | 178, 179, 194, 269, 279. 

194, 202, 213, 214, 225, 236, 269, 278, 279, 281. 58, 64, 67, 71, 74, 75, 98, 99, 100, 113, 116, 119, | Metal, Sheet—10. 56. 64, 71. 73, 91, 100, 113, 
Chalk—5S, 7, 40, 46, 51, 99, 100, 107, 110, 113, 124, 126, 129, 131, 145, 146, 151, 154, 156, 161, ~ 128,129, 130, 161, 178, 179, 194, 219, 269, 279. 

129, 163, 214, 218, 225, 274, 276, 277, 279. 164, 173, 174, 178, 200, 201, 208, 214, 225, 227, | niatiitinns Chen ania ont Gaanil 5 7.10 

| 733.72 9 9 749 9 269. 973.7 23 | odelin ay, oo!1s an u 1e8—), ’ 
Charcoal—7, 41, 51, 88, 100, 107, 110, 113, 127, pe Re Te Ae ae a OS ae, eee. | Sa 10.41.42, 46,51, 54. 56, 64, 65, 71, 
133, 141, 154, 163, 194, 214, 225, 240, 274, 275. Handicraft Specialties— 14. | 72’ 79° 86 88 98. 100, 125, 127, 141, 143, 150, 


208. 213. 218. 225. 236, 244, 262, 


9» &4ly > =< 


279. 


Cleaners and Erasers—7, 41, 46, 63, 72, 90,94, | Inks, Drawing and Colored—S, 7, 31, 33, 41, Modeling Material—5, 7, 10, 33, 45, 46, 51, 54, 
98, 99, 100, 107, 127, 129, 161, 
218, 225, 236, 244, 262, 269, 2/5, 


Color Charts and Guides—46, 72, 107, 157, 225, 240, 241, 262, 269, 274, 275, 277, 279, 280. | 279; 281. 
194, 195, 225, 262, 276. Inks, Poster—33, 51, 54, 71, 72, 77, 88, 100, 107, | Molding Material—s, 10, 39, 42, 56, 71, 100, 

Cork Craft—10, 41, 54, 56, 64, 71, 98, 100, 113, 113, 127, 129, 148, 214, 225, 240, 241, 262, 269, 161, 172, 194, 208, 213, 214, 236, 244, 262, 269, 
129, 161, 194, 195, 214, 269, 279. 275, 279. 271, 279. 
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treate Your Jewelry 


JEWELRY 
Mohing & Design 
HF . oi » Sipe 


It’s Stimulating 
It’s Instructive 
It’s Enjoyable 






Asa handbook for beginner or skilled crafts- 
man, JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN 
gives the essential helps, tips, and short cuts, 
for producing the skillfully made and beauti- 
fully designed jewelry. 

Instructions are described in detail with 
accompanying illustrations which say “here's 
the way you make this’—or “hold the tool 
this way’’—there are 216 illustrations of pro- 
cesses and instructions. 

How to make jewelry is given in the 
tested and proved problem method. There 
are 25 problems and projects which show 
you how to saw, file, bend, carve, emboss, 
solder, set stones, polish, cast, hub and die 
cut, and stamp jewelry, and the application 
of designs. 


Send for your copy today. The price only 
8.95 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
182 Portland Street Worcester 8, Mass. 


Leads The Idea Parade 
a 
Projects 








APT TEACHER 


Pee wt tm 


Creative 

Ideas 
Step-by-step 
Instructions 





Learning to walk before we run is the basic 
method of this book that shows us the first 
handicraft steps that are indeed exciting in- 
vitations to pupils from primary through 
junior high grades to explore the wonderous 
world of art and craft. Here are examples 
of the unique method of learning set forth in 
this book: Teach children to tear a deer 
from paper, starting with the letter H—teach 
the basis of color mixing by using spectrum 
birds—teach printing with an old clothes 
wringer—create a three ring circus from clay 
—have silhouette plays with pupils partic- 
ipating. These are only a few of the many 
ideas contained in this book. It’s truly a one- 
volume library of practical, illustrated art 
and craft ideas—attractively presented. 


THE ART TEACHER 


PRICE $6.00 
The Davis Press, Publishers 


182% Printers Building | Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Linen Warp and Filling 
Cotton Rug Roving 
Cotton Warp Yarns 
Text Books on Weaving 





Irish Linen 


Yarns 
IN STOCK 


Looms, Loom Supplies 
For Hand Loom Weaving 


Send .10 for Catalog 
Send .35 for Catalog & Samples 


HUGHES FAWCETT, inc 


Hand Loom Weaving Dept. 
iS Franklin St., NewYork 13, N.Y. 


TOOLSHOP 


BR. your HAND 


The First Tool of 
This Type—Today’s Finest! 


Handee is the tool of experts, 
ideal for beginners too be- 
cause it's quick, deft, easy to 
handle. Used by hobbyists 
to make ship, plane and train 
models, costume jewelry, to 
engrave on glass, tool leath- 
er, etc. 


HANDEE \’ .3c°'u2:. 








































1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. SG 


Handee grinds, drills, routs, cuts, carves, sands, 
saws and engraves on metal, alloys, wood, plas- 
tics, linoleum, hor, bone, etc. 
25,000 r. p.m. AC or DC. Wt. 12 oz. In carrying 
case with 40 accessories $27.50. Handee only 
with 7 accessories $20.50. 


NEW PLASTIC-CRAFT KIT 


Runs at a cool 


For internal carving. Con- 
tains special plastic cutters, 
buffers, sanding discs, buffing 
compounds, dyes, cement, a 
liberal supply of clear plas- 
tics, and instructions. $6.95 


Write for Catalog 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
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AIRBRUSH 


LWSIRATION 


by Ben Jorj Harris 






Nothing as clear and as well-planned has 
ever been published before on the airbrush. 
This new book is in a class by itself... . 
covering definite techniques and methods, 
illustrated step-by-step procedures for pro- 
ducing finished work; and including a section 
on the art of photo retouching. 


Gives examples of finished jobs done by 
the] authors and sold to such commercial 
concerns as Standard Brands, Clark Bros., B. 
F. Goodrich, etc. For anyone teaching, using, 
or intending to use the airbrush, whether or 
not he has a commercial interest in the 
technique. $4.00 






THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1657 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, lilinois 



















More Fun for Students... 
Less Work for Teacher with 


x-acto 


HANDICRAFT KNIVES & TOOLS 


sr 














No. 82 X-acto Knife Chest i 


Includes Nos. 1, 2 and 5 X-acto firm-grip 
knives, with variety of super-sharp blades. 
In handy wooden chest. Complete, $3.50 

Ideal for art, woodworking and lab 
classes. Also for all types of model build- 
ing. Other X-acto knives, tools and sets, 
50¢ to $50. (Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 





WRITE FOR BOOKLETS containing projects for 
school craft classes, FREE to school executives 
and teachers writing on school letterhead. 





X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 
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Molds—10, 34, 39, 42, 54, 56, 64, 71, 91, 100, 
125, 129, 143, 161, 208, 213, 236, 244, 262, 269, 
278, 279. 

Moulage Materials—51, 100, 194, 271. 


Mural and Wall Paints—S88, 113, 194, 225, 275, 
276. 


Oil Colors and Crayon and Paints—7, 40, 41, 
43, 51, 56, 64, 72, 88, 100, 107, 127, 129, 133, 
141, 204, 214, 215, 225, 234, 253, 261, 269, 274, 
275, 276, 279, 280. 


Palettes, Specialty—17. 


Paper, Artists’ Board, Sketching and Draw- 
ing—16, 31, 37, 41, 51, 72, 88, 100, 107, 127, 
129, 133, 185, 194, 198, 225, 239, 240, 245, 274, 
275, 280. 

Paper, Construction and Poster—41, 46, 51, 
56, 99, 100, 107, 129, 133, 163, 193, 194, 214, 
225, 240, 269, 277, 279, 280. 

Pastels—5, 7, 41, 51, 88, 100, 104, 107, 113, 127, 
129, 133, 141, 194, 214, 225, 253, 274, 275, 276, 
279, 280. 

Pencils, Charcoal, Sketching— 1 
120, 160. 

Pencils, Colored and Drawing—7, 11, 
51, 56, 64, 90, 94, 100, 103, 104, 107, 113, 120, 
127, 129, 133, 160, 163, 225, 229, 240, 250, 255, 

274, 275, 277,279, 280. 
Pencils, Marking—167. 
Pencils, Water Color—11, 90, 94, 104, 120. 


Pens, Lettering and Drawing—31, 49, 51, 
77, 100, 102, 107, 113, 129, 148, 194, 2 
229, 240, 250, 262, 274 275, 277, 279, 280. 


9 &los 


Penholders—11, 41, 51, 88, 94, 104, 120, 127, 
129, 133, 148, 35, 250, 277, 280. 

Pictures and Prints—3, 26, 60, 90, 99, 113, 115, 
129, 149, 180, 193, 197, 210, 221, 225, 266. 

Plastics—10, 51, 54, 56, 61, 64, 71, 74, 78, 100, 
106, 123, 129, 142, 143, 145, 161, 214, 233, 262, 
269, 279. 

Plastics, Project Books—10, 53, 54, 56, 64, 71, 
74, 91, 98, 100, 145, 151, 161, 214, 262, 269. 

Plaster Models for Drawing—98, 262. 

Plays—Educational— 206. 

Poster Colors—7, 31, 33, 40, 41, 46, 54, 56, 64, 
71, 88, 99, 100, 107, 110, 127, 129, 133, 193, 
214, 225, 240, 253, 269, 274, 275, 276, 279, 280. 

Pottery Books—5, 10, 34, 41, 53, 54, 56, 65, 71, 
36, 9S, 100, 113,. 125, 129. 131, 143, 151, 16l, 
173, 194, 213, 214, 236, 244, 247, 269, 279. 


1, 90, 94, 104, 


J, 41, 








Pottery Wheels, Equipment and Supplies— 
5, 10, 34, 65, 79, 86, 93, 97, 100, 109, 113, 125, 
194, 202, 213, 214, 225, 230, 236, 244, 269, 278. 

Presses, Block Printing—10, 20, 46, 109, 113, 
127, 129, 225, 261, 269, 275. 

Presses, Proof and Etching—109, 194, 225, 
275. 

Projectors, Still and Motion Picture Slide 
Film— 13, 96, 119, 129, 152, 163, 194, 210, 211, 
272. 

Publishers, Books—1, 7, 18, 44, 48, 53, 75, 80, 
92, 95, 99, 115, 124, 131, 145, 146, 148, 150, 
151, 173, 175, 180, 192, 201, 226, 227, 232, 237, 
247, 249, 264. 

Publishers, Magazines—25, 46, 53, 75, 80, 95, 
105, 113, 145, 181, 208, 243, 249. 

Pyrography—64, 71, 225, 257, 269, 279. 

Refill Lead Holders—11, 31, 41,51, 103,104, 225. 

Schools: 

Art—20, 22, 23, 28, 59, ¢ 
182, 190, ‘191, 
258, 270, 282. 

Craft—28, 73, 161, 169, 200, 258, 281, 28 

Design—20, 22, 23, 28, 170, 191 
270, 282. 

Fashion—170, 186, 191, 263, 282. 

Scissors and Shears—?2, 41, 91, 129, 163, 193, 
194, 225, 260, 277. 

Scrapbooks—31, 51, 98, 124, 225. 

Scratchboard—31, 41, 51, 107, 113, 223, 225 
275 


. 13% 140, 


62 ] 
ens 2hT, 228, 2 36, 2 


, 


Screens, Projection—13, 129, 


Sculpture Material—5, 33, 10 
208, 225, 262, 269. 


Shellcraft, Projects and Supplies- 
54, 56, 57, 64, 71, 
145, 161, 208, 233, 

Showcard Colors—5, 7, 31, 33, 40, 41, 42, 46, 
51, 54, 64, 71, 72, 88, 99, 100, 107, 113, 127, 
129, 133, 163, 183, 214, 225, 234, 240, 241, 269, 
274, 275, 276, 277, 279. 

Silk Screen Supplies and Equipment—6, 7, 
31, 33, 36, 51, 54, 56, 88, 98, 100, 107, 129, 133, 
188, 194, 234, 261, 269, 274, 279. 

Slides, Colored—129, 163, 180, 210, 211, 237. 

Soap Sculpture—98, 218, 262, 269. 


10, 41, 51, 
98, 100, 111, 116, 119, 142, 
269, 279. 


Spatter Craft Supplies—10, 41, 56, 98, 100, 


129, 194, 214, 279. 
Statuary, Decorative—54, 56, 2 79. 
Steel Rules—71, 91, 100, 107, 22 


30, 2 
5, 242 


Stencil Knives and Supplies—31, 36, 


Tempera Colors—4, 5, 6, 7, 31, 3 


127, 129, 193, 195, 


2/4, 215, 276,.277,. 219. 


41, 
56, 64. 71, 100, 107, 113, 121, 127., 129. 
194, 214, 225, 246, 269, 274, 279, 283. 

Stereopticons and Slides—113, 163. 


33, 40, 42. 
51, 54, 56, 64, 71, 88, 98, 99, 100, 107, 
214, 218, 225, 241, 262. 


1 
il 


Textbooks on Color—7, 113, 151, 225, 280 


Textile Color Guide— 100, 113, 194, 225 
276. 


Textile Paints—5, 7, 10, 33, 41, 


51, 54, 5 


71, 100, 107, 113, 129, 133, 134, 181, 194, 


214, 225, 246, 257, 261, 
Tools, Craft—10, 27, 41, 54, 56, 


269, 275, 276, 277, : 


58. 64, 67. 


74. 91, 100, 113, 117, 121, 129, 134. 154. hn) 


164, 178, 196, 208, 214, 236, 244, 260, 269, 279. 
283. 
Tools, Hand—35, 41, 56, 64, 71, 74, 91, 99, 100. 


121, 122, 154, 161, 178, 208, 269, 279, 283 


Tools, Power- 
112, 154, 161, 194, 208, 279. 


Tours—8, 55, 70, 87, 238, 256, 258. 
Tracing Paper—+31, 41, 51, 72, 88, 100, 107, 
127, 133, 163, 164, 214, 225, 274, 275, 27: 


Travel—3, 8, 55, 70, 87, 238. 
Varnishes, Artists’—33, 41, 43, 51, 72, R& 
127, 133, 141, 195, 204, 225, 234, 240, 

275, 280. 
Water Colors—5, 7, 21, 31, 

54, 56, 64, rie tz. 

129, 133. 141, 163, 


33, 40, 41, 43, 


183, 204, 214, 215, 21 


234. 240, 253, 269, 274, 275, 276, 277, 279 


Water Color Crayons—7, 
100, 107, 113, 
275, 279. 

Weaving Books—10, 41, 48, 53, 54, 

98, 100, 108, 113, 129, 166, 169, 173, Jo 
221, 232, 235, 269, 279 

Weaving Supplies and Equipment—| 
56, 64, 75, 98, 99, 100, 108, 113, 
193, 200, 214, 259. 

Wood Blocks— 10, 41, 64, 71, 
161, 225, 261. 


» #4, 


a4, 34, 


af 
51, 56, 
129, 133. 163, 215, 22 


100, 113, 12' 


10, 56, 66, 71, S4, 91. 98, 100, 


113, 
J, 280. 


, 107, 
53, 274, 


46, 51, 


88, 99, 100, 107, 113, 127, 


8 225 
» 225, 


, 280. 


‘gf 99, 
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= 250, 2609, 


) a ne 


0, 47, 


129, 166, 169, 


) 155 


63, 64, 
» & 283. 


17h, 
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6Y 


56. f 4, 


Wood Burning Tools—10, 41, -. 56 
71, 100, 107, 161, 196, 208, 257, 269, 27 

Woodcarving Books—10, 53, 54, 56, 64, 
98, 100, 113, 129, 131, 161, 173, 175, 22 
279, 283. 

we Articles to Decorate—41, 54 
7%, 3, 200; 129, 161, 195, 257, 269, 279. 


Yous 75. 108, 113, 129. 166, 269. 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
NEWS NOTES 


You'll find the familiar circle in the 
front section of School Arts—your 
symbol of exciting reviews of material 
that you can obtain to enliven instruc- 
tions. Pictorial maps, portfolios, bro- 
chures, booklets, posters—you’ll find 
them all described for you on this page. 
They’re all easily obtainable and inex- 
pensive. Watch the inside cover for 
clear word pictures of reference items 
—then send your requests. We'll 
handle the details. 





GOOD NEWS! 
A ‘Triple Treat” for School Arts Readers 


WATCH FOR THESE FEATURES 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 


This is the latest addition to our family 
of “special services,’”’ a column dedi- 
cated to bringing you the latest news 
about places to go and things to do. 
Just name the spot—and we’ll do the 
“detective work”’ whether you travel 
by auto, plane, train, or ship. Read 
the latest travel tips from leading 
travel agencies. Your scout has his 
“ear to the ground” for happy vaca- 
tion news. Look for the flying suit- 
case—it means HAPPY HOLIDAY 
News! 


IN EVERY 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Do you want to hear about the lat 


equipment and materials to make your 


teaching easier and at the same ti 


more enjoyable for yourself and your 
pupils? Then watch for ITEMS OF 
INTEREST. You'll find news of trav- 


eling exhibitions, films, booklets, 


equipment, contest announcements, 


well as news about the activities 
leading art educators. Keep “up 


the minute” by reading the ITEMS 


OF INTEREST column. 
ISSUE OF YOUR 
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MEDIEVAL 
HISTORIC 
DESIGN 





HIS grand assembly is a result 

of careful research in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum by James and 
Rose N. Kerr. 

Here are the designs used ‘“‘when 
Knighthood was in flower.”’ You'll 
delight in the uses possible with the 
heraldic designs. 

16 plates—each 814"x11”—which 
give you a working file of 146 de- 
signs and 112 border designs of the 
great medieval period. 


Price $1.50 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 182 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send Medieval Historic De- 
sign. Enclosed is $1.50. 
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New poster book for middle and upper grades. 
Explains and illustrates principles of good poster 
design. More than 100 illustrations, many in color. 

Discusses posters made by children. 


$19°0 per copy, postpaid 
ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 













—=§ :3 Mile i 
WOODENWARE 


For Hand Decoration 


« Boxes e Firkins 


« Letter Openers «+ Bowls 
Write for descriptive folder S 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


BLOCK ARTISTS MATERIALS CO. 


72 Weybosset St. Providence 3, R. I. 











FREE 
Mew 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOG OF 


CRAFT SUPPLIES Gp 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 


(es Hemalicra ts WA co.., inc. 
45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


FREE 








ARTS“CRAFTS 
© See the Latent 


= Make beautiful things of plastic, 
leather, wood, basketry, reed, 

ottery. Weaving, printing and 
Bookbinding materials listed along 
with looms, books, and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for schools, home, shop crafts, and 
art courses. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS SINCE 1863 





Sane Griffh 










CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


eKilns ¢ Clays 
) © Pottery Supplies 
* Glazes ¢ Molds 


| 
| 





We carry in 
stock a complete 
line of guaranteed ceramic 
supplies and equipment. in con- 

stant use in our classrooms and our own 
pottery department. 

Send for FREE copy of “Handbook and Price 
List’, listing our wide assortment of ceramic 
supplies for hobbyists, ceramic studios, 
schools, etc. 


Sone Griffith - 


POTTERY HOUSE 


i 23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 


Dept. SC, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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WATER @OGLhoeawes 


THREE INCH TUBES 20 CENTS EACH 
TALENS © SON INC. NEWARK 5,N.J. 
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A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 

A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 
Bend your ideas into shape. Make orig- 
inal and entertaining gifts and ornaments. 

EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Cellophane-wrapped bundles(10 
stems in each, 12” long), 10 brilliant assorted colors. 
Complete with Simple Instructions, $1.00 
At all Handicraft Suppliers 
American Pipe Cleaner Co., Dept. F , Norwood, Mass. 
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for BRUSH PAINTING ae 


RAISED PAINTING AS 


TRANSFER PAINTING os 5 <\\ 


Can be used on all surfaces, as 
textiles, wood, glass, canvas, 
metal, leather, ceramics, etc. 

Ask your Art — Handicraft —or School Supply 
Dealer for Free illustrated circular . . . or for the 
more detailed instruction booklet at twenty-five cents. 

















CVH LABORATORIES CO. 


——_____ CAST AND PAINT 
ART MODEL FIGURINES 


with 


Sersted's Hoblg- Craft 
using 
FLEXIBLE RUBBER MOLDS 
FOR CLASSROOM PROJECTS 


See your dealer or 
write for catalog 








BERSTED’S HOBBY-CRAFT, INC., Monmouth, Ill. 





A USER SAYS... 


| know the Rogers Kiln is 
superior to all others for 
money invested. 








Audubon, N. J. | | 





Rogers Ceramic Kilns 


The kilns “built for better results” now avail- 
able in two models—MASTER and DE LUXE. 
Five popular sizes to ch from. Economical- 
ly priced from $29.50 up. Nationally famous 
for dependability. Be sure to write today for 
fascinating new folder. 


ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 


8029 York Road Dept. 20 Elkins Park, Pa. 











THE IDEAL MEDIUM FOR 
CLASSROOM HANDICRAFTS 


WRITE TO 


CRAFTS CENTER 
SALISBURY, VERMONT 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 








HELLO THERE! 

It's the season for cruising 
could be more delightful this time of year than the 
Caribbean? Here are the islands that spell ex 


and what region 


citement—where the white sails of Columbus's 
ships can be conjured up in the imagination and 
the hoarse cries of bold pirates seem to echo down 
the years. Let's accept the invitation of Alcoa 
Steamship Company and... 

COME TO THE CARIBBEAN. How can we 
resist after reading the ‘Ports of Call’ booklets 
published especially for passengers aboard Alcoa 
ships? This steamship company has offered to 
send to you these booklets that are like a con- 
centrated miniature library of Caribbean informa- 
tion—sure to lure you to this history-painted 
paradise. These booklets are not for classroom dis- 
tribution but for the individual teacher's use in 
planning Caribbean vacations. Alcoa has been 
very generous in making this “shipboard” infor 
mation available in advance of your trip. Each 
booklet has approximately 16 pages packed with 
exciting events that have made this section of the 
world vibrant with thrilling events. Sir Henry 
Morgan, Captain Kidd, Sir Francis Drake, and 
many others once brought their loot-laden ships to 
port in this ‘‘pirate’s paradise.’ Here are quiet 
volcanoes where boiling lava once spilled down 
to wipe out an entire town. Truly the crossroads of 
the New World, the Caribbean is a blending of 
nationalities from every section of the alobe, 
resulting in a colorful kaleidoscope of cultures 
unique to this section. Here are seen peoples 
who trace their ancestry to China, India, Europe, 
Africa—gathered in a market place unrivaled for 
fascination. This rich blend of cultures is the 
result of wave after wave of powers struggling for 
control of the Caribbean's riches. How difficult 
it is to imagine the fierce struggles that once took 
place as you gaze from a palm-bordered, sun- 
soaked beach out over the cobalt waters of the 
now-peaceful Caribbean. 

Brilliant tropical flowers, warm sunshine, and 
gentle trade winds make this favored region a 
haven for the winter-weary. Send today for your 
Alcoa ‘‘Ports of Call’’ booklets that include Mar- 
tinique, Curacao, Barbados, Grenada, St. Vin- 
cent, St. Thomas, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Venezuela, 
and Jamaica. 

Send three cents to HAPPY HOLIDAY, 182 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., to cover 
forwarding charges for your personal copies of 
“Ports of Call." As we part on the deck of our 
ship, I promise to have more travel news and a 
brand-new trip planned for next issue. See you 
then! 

HAPPY HOLIDAY 








SUMMER STUDY TOUR 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


University credit if desired. Time for independent 
painting in Guatemala and Honduras. 
For information, write to 


DR. NORA B. THOMPSON 
116 Argyle Road Ardmore, Pa. 











Visit Craft Conscious Mexico 
via This Folio 
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Mexico Arts and Crafts 


Take yourself and your art classes 
on a delightful illustrated art and craft 
trip to Mexico. The designs and the 
crafts are the kind you use in your les- 
sons—new inspiration toward better 
design and craft work. Choose among 
the bowls, dishes, chests, blankets, belts, 
bags, vases and baskets for design shapes 
and applied designs. Mr. deLemos 
has contributed, from his travel note- 
book, 17 Aztec bird and plant designs 
drawn in outline. Add to all this a 
guide list which tells you where to find 
the crafts which the Mexicans do so 
well. Put this collection to work in your 
classes and watch the results. 


Send $1.00 for your copy 


17 plates—1 in full colors 
Size 814" x 11” 


COVER IN MEXICAN COLORS 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


182 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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| Shell Craft Supplies 


Dept. Sl, Box 27, Sta. A 
all 
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Lorn new leathercraft methods! LEATHER v4 
he Leatherworker's Bible" CRAFT 5 
ws how—gives information a 2 
ood instructions never before of- SUPPLIES a 
fered in a catalog. Send postcard é 
for free descriptive booklet. 5 
- Gntcraft LEATHER OF CALIFORNIA 3 
271 Twelfth St., Dept. SA2 Oakland Calif. p,7,4,0 





COMPLETE STOCK 


Shells colored by our special process which insures 
long-lasting, uniform, non-running colors. Begin- 
ners shell kit $1. Write for catalog. 


BURTON NOVELTY CoO. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 








Lapidary and Jewelers Supplies 
Send for 36 Page 
Illustrated Catalog . . . 20 cents 


J. J. JEWELCRAFT 
915 E. Washington St. Pasadena, Calif. 











PROJECTS 


NEW BELT 
DESIGNS— 

LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 


47 Popular Western and Novelty Designs. Full, 
simple directions on each sheet. Send today! No. 
397—only 75c. Also 10 new and different h andbags 
including popular shoulder strap type. Complete 
portfolio and instructions. No. 332—only $1.30. 
Quality Leathercraft Materials and Fittings for 
29 years. 





Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. *5,¥/.)2:s21 2h 





LETTERING SET NO. 208 

Eight sheets of alphabet stencils $ 00 
for making posters, layouts, bulle- per 
tins, signs, and other similar uses. set 


Size of letters 14” up to and including 1!%". 


Send Cash With Order . . . Save Postage 


WRITE FOR FREE CRAFT SUPPLY CATALOG 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
3311 Milam, Houston 6, Texas 
108 W. Mulberry, Baltimore, Md. 
528 E. Lafayette, Stockton, Calif. 








HERE IT IS! 


Shellcraft projects for the classroom! Specially designed 
jewelry making kit. For 15 students, complete $2.95. For 
30 students, complete $5.00. Specialiy designed kit. of 6 


different What-not shelf animals. For 18 students,$2.95. 
For 36 students. $5.00. : 
Complete shelleraft supplies wholesale 


SHELART STUDIOS 


3202-6thStreet, South St. Petersburg, Florida 






























BOOK 0" ARTCRAEFE 
ideas for Classwork \@B\ 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, brass and copper craft, etc. 
Write for catalog $2- i. 

THAYER & CHAND 
901 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, RA. 


‘A 4-Star”—4-Book production for teaching Art in the 
Grades. It answers Simple classroom Art Problems. 


THE DOING BOOKS 


by Jessie Todd and Ann Gale of Chicago 
Price 50 cents per book — $2.00 per set, postpaid. 
Illustrated Manual $1.00. Order Today From: 
THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 














NEW—FREE CATALOGUE OF 
SCULPTURE AND POTTERY 
Supplies. Complete—lIllustrated. 
Newest materials at low prices. 
WRITE TODAY 
Lie Dept. C 
xf, 304 West 42nd St. 
a THY € 


New York 18, N. Y. 


“Everything for 


Plastercraft” 





Rubber Molds, Liquid Rubber, Project Kits for Classroom, Home, 
or Camp—Complete Instructions Free. 


Blue Rapids Supply Co., Blue Rapids, Kansas 
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MODELING CLAY 
IS PRACTICAL 


It can be baked in an ordinary kitchen oven. 


Clay left over when period ends can be so 
cared for as to be ready for next modeling 
lesson. These features qualify Seramo for the 
ever increasing number of schools discovering 
its economic value. 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA 2-48 
425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, lll. 























COLORS by Sargent 


Oil & Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Inks - Crayons 


Write For Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 








CRAFT WORK THAT GETS 
ATTENTION ANDSSS$ 
Plastic link belt materials in 34” and 114” widths in Black, 
Brown, White, Red, Green, and Navy. “Alli in shiny patent 
finish that is everlastingly ‘rich-looking. Send $2.00 for a 
complete kit in each size, postpaid, with directions. Specify 
colors. Full Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. 400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass. 








COMPLETE LINE of 
ARTS and CRAFTS BOOKS 





Send for your free catalogue of 


500 BEST BOOKS on 
ARTS and CRAFTS” 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOK SHOP 


182 Printers Building 








= Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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It’s Connolly’s for 


‘or Over 50 pars 
For Over 50 Years Croft Leather 





Cc Oo N N Oo LLY For the Best Results Use 
hes meant Pe oy 4 
L EAT H E R ~~ Catalog on request 


Mail orders filled promptly 
J.3. CONNOLLY 
Founded in 1892 
181 William St., New York 7, N. Y. 


to the Discerning 
Craftsman and 
Manufacturer 
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Complete line of artists’ materials 
Art Books 
Artists’ Rubber Cement 
Moulding Rubber 
S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


314 N. Michigan Ave., Cen. 3373, Chicago 1 











TO BE A PORTRAIT ARTIST 
You can learn portrait pointing at home 
in spare time. Hundreds of graduates. 
One pupil was paid $450 for portrait. 
Many sell portraits for $25 to $100. Stu- 
dents 16 to65. E asy tuition payments. 
STUART STUDIOS 


121 Monument Circle, Room 152, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Send me FREE booklet and outline of lessons. 





Name 





City State 





COMPLETE STOCK OF 
LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you need it 
—consult Larson Leathercraft Headquarters. 
Wide line to choose from. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top quality calf- 
skins. Prompt shipments. All tools, materials 
and instructions for making gloves, belts, 
purses, woolskin toys and mittens and many 
other useful items. 


Send for FREE catalog 
J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


4242 Arthington Street Chicago 24, Illinois 








METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN 
@ Metal-Working Tools 
@ Books and Portfolios 
@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
@ Metals in Sheet and Wire Form 
New catalog S in prepara METAL CRAFTS 
SUPPLY CO. 
10 Thomas Street 
Providence, R. I. 


tion. Simplifies ordering for 
teachers of art, metal, or jew- 
elry. Ask for your copy stat- 


ing school position. 











SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 
Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 





FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 






































































































School of Design for Women 


103rd Year. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustration, paint- 
ing, interior design and decora- 
tion. Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CaTaLoc 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 
Oldest art school west of Appalachians. Under 
Pos of Cincinnati" s distinguish 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





Art Museum. A 
‘climate’ where artists grow naturally. Thorough 
grounding before specialization. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Portraiture, Graphic Arts, Photography, Commer- 
cial Art, History of Art. Endowment enables modest tuition. 
Limited enrollment. Winter term now in session. 


Write for catalog 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 








Jane Snead SIMPLIFIED INSTRUCTION 


POTTERY-CERAMIC ART 


Conse. personalized courses for career or hobby. New, 
simplified methods. Veteran approved. Write for free catalog, 


Jane Snead CERAMIC STUDIO, INC. 


Dept. B, 1822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3,PA, 














THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 


Intensive Spring and Summer Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional! methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Sty!- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 











DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

Day, Evening, Saturday 

ACADEMY and Sunday Classes. 

Commercial Art « Illustration 

of Cartooning ¢ Drawing « Painting 

Dress Design * Fashion Illustration 

FINE ARTS Interior Decoration * Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog 


CHICAGO @ 






Founded 


am02 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BECINNERS 


OT ed SE 


For the person who desires to paint but has been 


unable to receive the necessary instruction. 


You Pay by the Lesson — Write for Information 


CARLOS ART ACADEMY 


CORRESPONDENCE DIVISION WATERTOWN, N.Y 
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Our advertisers will like to 
know you saw their ads in 
SCHOOL ARTS. Please 
tell them so when answer- 


ing an ad. 
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1948 BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Index to Supplies and Services . ; 14-a, 
List of Companies furnishing Supplies and 
Services—with Advertisers in this issue 
listed in BOLDFACE type . 10-a, 


INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


ART SCHOOLS—-ART INSTRUCTION 


16-a 


12-a 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 20-a 
Carlos Art Academy .. , 20-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts ; 20-a 
Moore Institute of Art 20-a 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc. 20-a 
Stuart Studios : 19-a 
Dr. Nora B. Thompson ; 18-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 20-a 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Alabastine Paint Products ll-a 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
American Lead Pencil Co. 9-a 
Art Crayon Co.., Inc. : 19-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Bridgeport Pen Co., Inc. 13-a 
CVH Laboratories Co. 18-a 
Eagle Pencil Company Cover 3 
Faber, Inc., A. W. ll-a 
General Pencil Co. Cover 2 
M. Grumbacher 3-0 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. ; 3-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 6-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 4-a 
Muralo Co., Inc., The 5-a 
Listo Pencil Corp. 13-a 
Spectrome Company 13-a 
Talens & «x Inc. 17-a, 18-a, 19-a, 20-a 
Weber Co., 5-a 
Winsor & a Inc. 4-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Creative Hands Book Shop 19-a 
Davis Press, Inc., The 15-a 
Educational Materials, Inc. ll-a 
Fairbairn Publications 17-a 
Foster, Walter T. ll-a 
Manual Arts Press, The 15-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. ll-a 
Thomas Randolph Company 19-a 
Row, Peterson & Company 17-a 
Schools Arts Magazine 18-a, 20-a 
Thayer & Chandler 19-a 
CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
American Art Clay Co. 6-a 
Denver Fire Clay Company S-a 
Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., B. F. ll-a 
Jane Griffith Pottery House 17-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns 18-a 
Sculpture House 19-a 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc. 13-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
John J. Anthony T-a 
Handy & Harman 7-a 
Hunt Pen Company, Cc. Howard 6-a 
Meta! Crafts Supply Company 19-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. ll-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Art Clay Co. : 6-a 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 17-a 
American Pipe Cleaner Co. 17-a 
Bersted’s Hobby-Craft, Inc. 18-a 
Block Artists Materials Co. 17-a 
Blue Rapids Supply Co. 19-a 
Burgess Handicraft Stores 9-a 
Burton Novelty Co. 19-a 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 15-a 
Cleveland Crafts 19-a 
Craftint Manufacturing Co. 9-a 
Crafts Center . ; 18-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 19-a 
Hughes Faweett, Inc. 15-a 
Florida Supply House, Inc. 19-a 
Fun With Felt Corp. 13-a 
Golka Co., Robert J. 19-a 
Hammett Company, J. L. 17-a 
Handy & Harman : 7-a 
Jewelcraft, J. J. 19-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 19-a 
Metal Goods Corp. T-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. ll-a 
Osborn Bros. 19-a 
Shelart Studios 19-a 
S S Rubber Cement Co. 19-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. ll-a 
Weber Costello Company 3 13-a 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. . 15-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 17-a 
Artcraft Leather ‘ 19-a 
Connolly, J. J. 19-a 
Larson Co., J. C. 19-a 
Osborn Bros. 19-a 












SOURCE MATERIAL 


Oe am i. - 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 





Cat. No. Books 

The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos . $4.00 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 10 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . 5 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 1, deLemos 95 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2, deLemos 4.95 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
Jewelry Making & Design 

= Rose & Cirino 5 
Planning and Producing Posters 


John deLemos In Preparation 


Projects and Appreciation 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyptian 


to 1840 ‘ $1.00 
756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 19 plates 75 
761 Design Principles, 8 pages . 75 


104 Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24'’x36” 1.00 


History of Art Chart, 12” x 36” 50 
120 Lettering, 21 plates 1.00 
760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 75 
901 Simplified Modern Design, 26 oan 9.00 
763 TreeinArt,16 pages . . 75 
Handicraft Portfolios 
902 Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates $2.00 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 814" x11” 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 
Time Tested Grade Packets 
The Busy Bee Line 
Each contains 16 sheets—each sheet 
carries illustrated ideas for the grades 
Easter ; ee Pe $.50 
Flowers and Springtime 50 
Thanksgiving 50 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 182 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


or to the following school supply companies 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. | 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 

Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St 

Lansing 2 Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee W 

Los Ange les 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd 

Newark y J. L. Hammett Co 380 Jelliff Ave 

San Francisco 3, Calif. 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 

Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co 

Syracuse 4, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee ; 

CAN A—prices slightly higher, Moyer Schoo! Supplies 

Limited, Monton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg 
Saskatoon, Edmonton 


Hammett Co., Kendall Sa 


Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. Van Ness 
1111 4th Ave 


Send me numbers. 


Enclosing $....... 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


State. 
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CALL FOR 








: TURQUOISE 
When you've no time to pamper pencils, TURQUOISE 
ee W is a sturdy friend. No need to “pull your punches,” for Eagle’s 
n Blvd patented super bonding process makes the point stand up 
Ness when you bear down. No fear of gouging the paper, for every particle 
of gritless graphite glides on a film of lubricating waxes. And no need 
— to rework even the blackest areas, for Eagle’s *Electronic graphite 
covers with a single stroke. You can draw fast and free, 
for TURQUOISE can “take it.” aA 





1Q6¢ EACH 


. less in 
quantities 


CTE “CHEMI-SEALED” = * 


(SUPER BONDED) 


WANT IT IN A HURRY? 
Buy a few today from almost any dealer. 


Or write us, naming your usual 
DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS pencil supplier and this magazine . . . we'll 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. send you a free sample of TURQUOISE 


*Keg. U.S. lat. OFF, Eagle Pencil Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto in any grade you specify. 
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PRANG PASTELLO CRAYONS 


R66 U.S PAT OFF 











PASTELLO 














No. 1044 


| | Their rich refinement of texture makes Prang Pastello a perfect medium for quick impressions and 
| | swift sketching. They are easily erased and light colors may be applied over dark. 





Fine, sturdy pastel crayons—24 gorgeous colors. Pastello 
Crayons are suitable for High School and advanced classes §f ip epee 
as well as professional use. OSTER Bik 


mSTUO iZ7; CREATIVE CHALK 


PRANG POSTER PASTELLO pie m . ee 


2 arsine 
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No. 1056—94 Brilliant Colors. The dustless colored 
chalk, clean and easy to handle. 
















Deft, daring, dashingly brilliant effects are possible 
with Poster Pastello—for free expression, outdoor 
sketching, and murals. The ideal medium for use on paper —for blackboards also. There's nothing 
like Poster Pastello to electrify the interest of the whole class and to achieve a mural that is the 
pride of the whole school. 


—— 


PaT_ OFF 









A soft, smooth, 
velvety chalk in in- 
tensely rich colors— 
the richest, brightest 
colors obtainable. 
Ambrite is unexcel- 
led for blackboard 
work...is also suit- 
able for color work 
on paper, for free 
expression, and for 
Available in 29 colors, 12-stick and one-gross assortments. 
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verve: 
STANFO 
CALIPOR 


many incidental uses in the schoolroom. 





Write for Further Information and Prices on These Three Mediums 
Dept. SA-36 


the /A\MERICAN CRAYON company 


. 
f Ondiutley, CA; N EW YORK » SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS 


